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It has been wisely said that ‘‘the only 
time when we can hope usefully and en- 
tirely to arrest attention to any public 
question is when the events of the time 
clothe it with more than usual inter- 
est.”? The truth of this maxim will 
hardly be questioned, and, being admit- 
ted, there will be no question but that 
these times of distrust and panic present 
the favorable opportunity to discuss the 
question of industrial investments. 

Savings banks, in the present accepta- 
tion of the term, are of comparatively 
modern origin, being unknown prior to 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. 

It is claimed that as early as 1787 an 
institution or organization, possessing 
many of the features of the savings bank 
was organized at Berne, Switzerland; 
but with the English-speaking people 
no similar organization appears of rec- 
ord until about the commencement of 
the present century. In the year 1798 a 
“Friendly Society,’ for the benefit of 
women and children, was organized by 
Mrs. Priscilla Waketield, at Tottenham, 
England, aud before the year 1801 there 
had been combined with it the other 
objects of a fund for loans and a bank 
for savings. Although one or two other 
claims are made as to the origin of sav- 
ings banks in England it is not conclu- 
sively shown that this is not the first 
institution of the.-kind in that country, 
and it is worthy of remark and acknowl- 
edgment that in this, as in other benev- 
olent works, woman is in the advance. 
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SAVINGS BANKS—NO. 1. 


In their origin savings banks were 
charitable institutions. The managers 
volunteered from among tiie wealthier 
classes, giving their services free of cost 
and a small sum as entrance fee annu- 
ally. The beneficiaries, or depositors, 
also paid a small entrance fee, and these 
fees constituted the capital of the bank. 

From such beginnings has grown the 
system of savings banks in both England 
and America, and in which are depos- 
ited vast sums, the earnings and savings 
of the middle classes of the communities 
in both countries, the very poor having 
nothing to deposit, aud the commercial 


and wealthy classes preferring the com-- 
mercial banks, both from association: 


and because of the mutual accommoda- 


tions which they render, and which are- 


not within the proper sphere of the well- 
conducted savings bank. 

Savings banks proper are those which 
receive the surplus earnings of the in- 
dustrial classes, allowing a moderate 
and reasonable rate of interest thereon, 
and refunding the same upon the neces- 
sities of, or when the depositor shal! 
have accumulated sufficient to enable 
him or her to make a proper investment 
in a homestead or other safe security. 
The design of such institutions is to en- 
courage industry, economy, prudence, 
and foresight on the part of the not un- 
usually improvident classes. These ob- 
jects can only be attained to their full 
extent when the security offered fur the 
return of the deposit shall be such as to: 
command the full confidence of the com- 
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munity. The inquiry, therefore, natur- 
ally arises as to whether such a system 
has been devised, and, if so, what is it? 

Experience has shown that, both in 
this ceuntry and England, private sav- 
ings banks are subject to the same casu- 
alties and influences as the ordinary 
banks of commerce; that their sound- 
ness must depend upon the good judg- 
ment, management, and fidelity of the 
officers or men in charge, and that not 
unfrequently infidelity and failures oc- 
cur, subjecting to loss the ignorant and 
innocent depositor, and discouraging 
further economy and savings on the 
part of the industrial classes. Certainly 
Government should intervene to pre- 
vent such results. Government has in- 
tervened to some extent in most of the 
States. It has provided certain restric- 
tions and limitations, but not perfect 


security, for savings banks still fail, and | Increase in resources over liabilities, 


the masses of the community still dis- 
trust them, not unjustly; for while 





Bonds of towns in this 


$5,019,450 00 


299,450 00 
2,495,507 00 





Other stocks or bonds.. 





153,459,711 00 


$153,552,756 00 
14,575,907 00 


Amount of stocks and bonds at cost... 
Amount loaned upon public stocks, .. 
Amount loaned upon stocks and bonds 


of private corporations...........6. 2,407,812 00 
Amount loaned upon personal securi- 

SBOE Dua sacchanteuneseasetecease Steere 736.454. 00 
Sia) GMOEO.. |... > a onatnenncensos ° 6,469,430 00 

Cash on deposit in banks or trust com- 

IE: 55 oncnkdnnanenceaken**2hn00% 12,582,497 00 


Cash on hand not de posited in banks. 
Assets of every description not in- 
cluded under either of the above 
DEAS taanacenses pndensebssoeclbeiees 
Add for cents........66 


3,798,396 00 


6,618,933 00 
292 00 


“800, 330, 331 L 00 





LIABILITIES—1873, 
Amount due depositors 
Other liabilities....... 
Excess of assets over liabilities. ccccce 
Ada Tor cents......06<35 Hieisioesieiae es 


285,286,621 00 
266,695 00 
19,776,364 00 





Increase in resources over 1 
| Increase in deposits over 1872 





Movi MENT—1872-73, 


State | Number of open accounts on the mor- 


ning of January 1, 1873 822,642 


governments prescribe rules they do not | Number of accounts opened 


assume responsibility in case of their 
violation. 

But let us inquire as to the magnitude 
of this interest in dollars and cents, in- 
dependent of the moral effect to be pro- 
duced by a system which shall render 
deposits as secure as circulation, and 
thus ascertain whether the subject is of 
such importance as to justify the calling 
into action the functions of the national 
authorities. 

The following table shows the aggre- 
gate resources and liabilities of the sav- 
ings banksin the State of New York, on 
the dst days of January, 1872 and 1873, 
respectively: 

1872. 
Aggregate resources........0. eececeee $283,037,846 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Amount due depositors $267,905,286 00 


Other liabilities....... 395,378 00 
Add for cents,........ 145 00—268,299,349 00 








Excess of assets Over liabilities..... 14,738,497 00 


REsOURCES—1873. 
Bonds and mortgages...... . $104,639,854 00 
Stock investments, par valu 
United States stocks.... $50,978,625 00 








New York State stocks, 11,088.371 00 
Stocks of other States.. 10,422,255 00 


Bonds of cities in this 


60,656,305 00 
12,499,748 00 


Bonds of counties. in 
this State....ccoccsss 








= the calendar year 
1872, .ccccccccce 233,455 
Number of accounts closed 
during the calendar year 
Sie ese oes esneheceess cep 177,456 
Per ae of accounts opened 
since organization,....... 2,871,829 
Institutions in operation.,,. 150 








Amount deposited during the calen- 








MALTWCRL ASO ceb encacwns cepusisecsese 183,849,613 00 
| Amount withdrawn during the calen- 
ORT VEAL 1812. ...055505-0s0s ecco. 164,481,900 00 
Amount of interest or profits Teceiv ed 
or earned during the calendar year 
U2 ceeeabe acess theese tion seeeee 18,174,693 00 
Amount of interest plac ed to the credit 
of depositors for the same period, . 14,977, 00 
Average of each deposit..... eeccccces 346 79 


Amount of profits or earnings ov er in- 


terest paid to depositors, 1872. ...... 3, 197, 080 00 00 


Assuming that the ratio of increase 


| in the other States named in the table at 


the close of this article has been equal to 
the ratio of increase in the State of New 
York, there should be on deposit in the 
savings banks in the eight States January 
Ist, 1874, the vast sum of six hundred 
millions of dollars. These States con- 
tain about one-fifth the population of 
the whole country, including States and 
Territories, and if the other four-fifths 
could be supposed to possess the same 
means and the same prudence, there 
would be, in case savings banks were 
brought within reach of all, the enorm- 
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ous sum of $38,000,000,000 on deposit. 
But it is conceded that the Western and 
Southern communities, being compara- 
tively younger and with better advan- 
tages for the instant use of capital, 
have, therefore, less accumulated money 
and less disposition to deposit it for a 
moderate rate of interest only. In view 
of these causes, it may not be too much 
to strike off one-half of the amount for 
the deposits of the States and Territo- 
ries not named, but this would leave one 
thousand two hundred millions, to which 
add the six hundred millions in the States 
named now actually on deposit, and we 
have the sum of one thousand eight hun- 
dred millions as the sum which would 
be deposited as the savings of our indus- 
trial classes, provided a perfectly secure 


depository should be supplied and |} 


brought within convenient reach of all 
the people. Of course such a vast sum 
would not at once fall into any deposi- 
tory, but it would certainly come in time, 
and that not very distant, provided the 
security was unquestioned and the rate 
of interest at all compensating. 

Who will say that such inducement to 


economy shall not be held out to our 
working people ? 

Here is a sum nearly equal to the na- 
tional debt, and who will say that it 
would not be better to pay interest on 
this amount to our industrial classes 
than to foreign bondholders or domestic 
speculators ? 

What, under proper legislation, is to 
prevent our people from owning their 
public debt and receiving the interest 
on it ? 

HOW SHALL THIS BE DONE? 

Postmaster General Creswell, in a re- 
cent speech in Baltimore, has foreshad- 
owed the only true plan, as follows : 

‘* Severely as the policy of the Admin- 
istration has been criticised, it is clear 
beyond all cavil that the national debt 
has been paid off with a rapidity unpar- 
alleled in history, notwithstanding the 
largely-reduced taxation, and that the 
severity of the late panic has vindicated 
the wisdom of the founders of our present 
national banking system. Wherever the 
arm of theGovernment has reached there 
has been perfect confidence. Not a sin- 


| gle dollar of the circulation has been lost, 
‘or will be lost, and out of nearly two 
thousand national banks in the United 
| States, four only have permanently sus- 
'pended. Can any man fail to see what 
would have been the terrible financial 
results if note-holders had been frenzied 
by the late panic equally with deposi- 
|tors ? The holders of $3854,000,000 of 
/ bank bills were entirely removed from 
fear of loss by reason of the absolute se- 
‘curity afforded by the Government. In 
fact. the financial paradox had become 
| familiar to all that the note of a broken 
' bank was better than the note of a sol- 
ivent one, simply because the notes of 
‘broken banks would be eagerly sought 
| by capitalists as a basis of new banking 
‘institutions. It was, however, not in 
the power of the Government to prevent 
|the faiiure to pay depositors. As the 
| law now stands it is held that the matter 
lof deposits is a subject of contract be- 
tween the individual depositor and the 
| banks, and that if a bank sball fail to 
perform its portion of the contract, the 
; remedy must be sought by the individual 
'himself. Now, if the depositor can by 
|any means be made equally safe with the 
| bill-holder, the losses by reason of ill- 
' timed and ill-ventured speculations will 
|fall upon the stockholders, who alone 
‘have the power to control their offi- 


| cers, 

| ‘Whilst I would not indiscreetly 
trench upon the domain of another De- 
partment, or in any way interfere with 
the financial or banking operations of 
the country, I yet believe that the Gov- 
ernment, through the instrumentality of 


can provide a machinery simple, safe, 
practical, and thoroughly consonant to 
our institutions, whereby the great la- 
boring masses of the country will have 
the fruit of their toil protected from law- 
less speculation, and guarded with abso- 
lute security. I have recommended for 
two years past, and still recommend, the 
establishment of post-office savings 
banks. By this simple plan every suit- 
able post office could be used to receive 
the deposits of the people and transmit 
them to the Department at Washington, 
to be invested under the direction ot de- 
signated officers in the bonds of the Uni- 
ted States. By this arrangement the 
security of depositors would be based 
upon the very foundation stones of the 
Republic. Nothing short of political 
chaos, overthrowing the Government, 
and the total destruction of all morality 
and honor among the people could jeop- 
ard their interests, so that it may be said 
that they would be absolutely secure. 
In times of panic, the people, instead of 
hoarding their means, would place them 





the Department committed to my care, - 
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on deposit with the Government, to be| millions and a half of depositors and 
invested in Government loans and then; nearly a hundred millions of deposits,” 


sent again into circulation. Like water, 2 
the currency thus furnished would flow) Doubtless, as the Postmaster General 


to the points of lowest depression, and | 
tend to correct all derangement of the | 


circulation, however caused. Thus the 


people would be served by the security| 


of their investments, the Government 


would be served by the means placed at; 


its disposal, and the banks and the cap- 
italists would be served because of the 


anticipates, the plan will meet with op- 
position from banks and bankers to a 
| greater or less extent ; but even this op- 
position cannot be general, for notafew 
of these will recognize the importance to 
| themselves and the country of placing 


| 
| the savings of the community beyond 


eee - aa ot ~ the reach of panics and commercial dis- 
‘Tam aware that this plan will meet @Sters. ; 
with the opposition of some banks and; Whatever might happen to shake con- 
a rmpr tar vig role pars ay peo- | fidence in the ordinary banking and busi- 
ple to deposit with them upon their own | : , et acirer nes 
terms, and thus afford them the use of | in = — smu de sen vast aggregate 
so much additional capital ; but let it be 58V/9gs of the industrial masses would 
remembered that Iam not speaking in| be uninfluenced by distrust. These ac- 
the wae rd _ a tg cumulations would be secure, and in- 
am speaking for the people, who are to) gto, Penang + : é 
be protected, and not in behalf of the | ti ee ae aoe a by de 
banks, many of whom have recently, ™#2ds of sums they did not need, the 
given a notable instance of the manner, people would be more likely to come to 
an range ni 7 ise 2p amg vd nage the aid of the endangered interests by, 
to pay. ut why should the banks com-| . ve ’ Rg : 
plain ? In addition to their chartered | “i a = 
privileges, the Government has recently, MShtowe. 
interposed again in their behalf, By the, In the organization of such a system 
act of June 8, 1872, the banks were au-| many details will have to be considered, 
thorized to deposit, for their better se-! put the advantages of a Government 
curity, their United States notes in the! wn so Rianrett “ ; 
National Treasury, receiving therefor | system are so apparent that the most 
certificates of deposit which might be obstinate must yield. 
counted as part of their reserve, usedfor| 1st. ‘There would be a uniform rate of 
clearing-house purposes, and converted interest established for the whole coun- 
at pleasure in the place where deposits | , aided ‘ites ahaa : 
were made. Under this law the Treas- | "TY: Wich, we think, should not be above 
ury of the United States has been used | 3.65 per cent., or one cent per day on 
as a place of safe deposit for the banks $100. This would be easy of computa- 
to the extent of millions. Why, then, | tion, comprehended readily by all, would 


should it not be used with equal pro-| ,. APES ‘ ; : i 
priety, and to the same extent, for th have a tendency to reduce the general 


security of the masses of the people ? 

** Phere is nothing in the objection that 
the establishment of postal banks would 
be equivalent to the assumption of bank- 
ing business by the Government. The 
rate of interest would be tov low to jus- 
tify any such complaint. It would not 
eontrol the active capital of the coun- 
try; it would not check reasonable en- 
terprise and activity; its offices would 
be twofold, yet limited. It would sup- 
ply first a safe deposit for the earnings 
ot the people, and also serve as a regula- 
tor, to control undue excitement in the 
money market. This is no untried pro- 
ject; it is no longer an experiment. 
‘Twelve years actual use in Great Britain 
have established its feasibility and suc- 
cess, Postal savings banks were estab- 


lished in the United Kingdom in the 
year 1861, and can now count nearly two 


| rate of interest in the country, and thus 
benetit the poorer or debtor classes. La 
times of stringency there would be no 
bidding for deposits, as is now the Case, 
with private savings banks, and which 
is always a bad omen. It is generaily 
safe to distrust a bauk when it advances 
the rate of interest it will pay on depus- 
its, that being au indication as well as 
an element of weakness, 

2d. There would be a simple and uni- 
form system of rules and of bookkeep- 
ing which all would readily comprehend. 

3d. Accumulations would be repaid at 
the place of deposit or at any otuer post 
office bank, at the option of the depos- 
itor, thus saving the risk of transport- 
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REFUNDER OF THE COTTON TAX.  |cided to be unconstitutional, then there 

This question has to be met again in! would be no necessity to importune Con- 
all its bearings. The claimants are zeal | gress with petitions for new laws—the 
ous, persistent, and untiring. It is even | claimants could at once pursue their rem- 
said that a newspaper is to be started in | edy beforg the courts. There need be no 
Washington with the special object to ‘demand for grace or favor if the right 
advocate the repayment of the cotton tax |exists. It may be said that the right 
by the National Government and that two ‘of action has lapsed by statutes of 
distinguished Southerners are to be the | limitation, but persons who rely on 
editors. It is not believed that the gen-/| their constitutional rights must pursue 
tlemen alluded to will lend themselves to | them in season, and not ask Congress to 
the scheme in such a manner, even if legislate for their lack of diligence. If it 
they favor the project, especially as one | did so in this case, the precedent of reviv- 
of them will be one of the legislators to | ing rights of action against the Govern- 
pass on the question. The rumor isonly | ment would be a dangerous one, and the 
mentioned to show what those interested | effect would be ceaseless litigation against 
propose to do in order to push their de-|the United States. It is well known that 
signs to deplete the National Treasury. |the bulk of the assumed claims, of the 
Their chief reliance is the assertion, time | character here treated of, belong to a com- 
and again reiterated, that the tax was | bination—a ring, as it is called in modern 
illegal, and has been so judicially proven. | parlance—who control them all at an im- 
So far as the question has been contested mense contingent interest. The contracts 
in the courts the contrary is the fact. If|are artfully drawn up, so as not to appear 
it were true that the law had been de-'as assignments, but the disguise is very 
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transparent, and they are little less than | by implication, was not done in violation 
naked transfers to this ring. As the) of their rights, but alone to those on 
equities of the question are said to be | whom the burden of the tax fell. True 
among its most potent elements, it is dif-| it is, these speculative assignees will 
ficult to see how these assignees are to; adroitly manage to be, in any event, 
get over the plain letter of the law and) the ultimate beneficiaries, but no mem- 
get the claims audited before the Depart-| bers of Congress, in the present tem- 
ments, the only proper place to adjust! per of their constituents, will have 
them. The act of Congress of February | the temerity to propose personal and 





26, 1853, (10 Statutes at Large, p. 17,) | 


reads: ‘‘ All transfers and assignments of 
claims against the United States, whether 
absolute or conditional, whatever be the 
consideration therefor, and all powers of 
attorney for receiving payment thereof, 
are absolutely null and void, unless they 
are executed in the presence of two wit- 
nesses, ‘after the allowance of such claim, 
the ascertainment of the amount due, 
and the issuing of a warrant for the pay- 
ment thereof.’ ”’ 

Of course this act can also be repealed, 
but the American people are getting tired 
of special legislation when solely in the 
interest of private speculations, and not 
in accordance with established policy. 
The test case made on behalf of the ring 
was Farringdon vs. Saunders, commenced 
in the United States Court for the West- 
ern district of Tennessee, the decision 
was in favor of the constitutionality of 
the tax. The case was carried up to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
was twice fully argued for appellants by 
as able counsel as there is in the United 
States, including Judge Curtiss, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Herschel V. Johnson, and 
William M. Evarts. The Supreme Court 
refused to reverse the decision of the 
court below. Thus it will be seen that 
the assertion that the courts have in any 
case decided the tax unconstitutional is 
not true. This aspect of the case it is 
important to keep constantly in view, as 
the public mind, both in and out of Con- 
gress, has been abused in this respect. 
If, however, for the sake of policy, or any 
other reason, it should hereafter be de- 
cided that the refunder of the cotton tax 
shall be allowed, the first consideration 
will be to whom shall repayment be made. 
Manifestly not to assignees, singly or in 
association. Whatever wrong has been 


perpetrated, if wrong is admitted even 








partial legislation that will vote an 
immense douceur directly into the pock- 
ets of needy speculators, whose only 
equity consists in impressing a portion of 
the citizens of the country with the idea 
that the laws of Congress unjustly dis- 
criminated against them. The only prop- 
osition that has a color of fairness is that 
the money should be repaid to the tax- 
payer. Now, who was thetax-payer? To 
a casual observer it would appear to be 
the person who paid the tax. Anomalous 
as the assertion may appear the contrary 
is the fact. The person who paid the tax 
into the officer’s hands merely did so in a 
fiduciary capacity; it was paid in most all 
cases, by factors and commission agents, 
for and on account of planters and oth. 
ers, and in their accounts of sales or pur- 
chases these factors and commission 
agents invariably charged the full amount 
of internal revenue tax paid, with com- 
mission for advancing the money, and 
placed only the residue or net proceeds, 
to the credit of the proper owner. The 
name of the principal does not appear on 
the records of the Government as the tax- 
payer. Are such tax-payers entitled to 
refunder? Have the assignees of these 
factors and fiduciary agents derived any 
title, interest, or equity from their as- 
signors? No, because they have assigned 
and set over what was not theirs, not only 
without authority of the parties in in- 
terest, but in fraud of their rights. 

But a very small portion of the tax 
was paid by the producer direct, and yet 
the false and fraudulent issue is raised 
that the refunder is asked in the interest 
of the planter. Practical proof is of 
record in the refunding division of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau as to who gets 
such refunders. It was decided to re- 
fund to the person who paid the tax four 
per cent. on all cotton tax as an allow- 
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ance for tare on rope and bagging. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have been 
refunded under this rule, but it has all 
been to fiduciary agents, factors, com- 
mission merchants, brokers, shippers, and 
transportation companies, who have kept 
the money so collected, although they 
had been previously fully reimbursed for 
the tax they had paid on the cotton on 
which it had been levied and upon which 
the rebate was subsequently allowed. No 
one supposes the money so collected be- 
longed to these men, nor did it; no one 
supposes that any of the tax proposed to 
be refunded belongs to them or their as- 
signors, or to any one holding the vouch- 
ers thus derived from them; no one sup- 
poses, in any event, under any possibility, 
that any but the most attenuated portion 
will ever reach the hands of the original 
planter or producer. Yet, in the face of 
these incontestible facts and the equally 
inevitable results of any relief granted 
in the premises, it is heralded that what 
is asked is because of an illegal tax as- 
sessed on the farmer and _ original 
producer. <A species of fictitious is- 
sue raised, not far removed from an 
effort to extort money under false pre- 
tenses. Again, a great deal of cotton 
was bought during the existence of the 
tax law by traveling agents, for Eastern 
manufacturers and representatives of 
foreign firms, who paid the tax as an in- 
creased price on the cotton, and when it 
was placed on the market, at home and 
abroad, its value was advanced according 
to the internal revenue levied on it. 
Shall it be refunded to these persons? 
What then becomes of the plea in behalf 
of the home producer? Or, shall it be 
refunded to the poor laboring classes who 
had practically to repay it all, and more, 
too, in accelerated rates, in the price of 
the calico apron or brown muslin shirt? 
There is an abstruse question of the 





ethics of political economy underlying 
this branch of the proposition that no re-| 
funding law can justly determine, and no | 
speculator’s sophistry can conceal. Or-| 
dinarily, it is admitted, in times of quiet, 
undisturbed commerce, the article would | 
not be affected in price in the foreign 
market (except incidentally and transi- 





torily) by sucha tax, the quotations would 
quickly regulate themselves to the law of 
demand and supply, and domestic prices 
would soon be adjusted in sympathy and 
unison. But the channels of trade were 
interrupted by war, inter arma. silent 
leges; cotton performed other missions 
besides its normal condition in com- 
merce—it became peculiarly an article 
of speculative value, a medium of foreign 
exchange; it became of political signifi- 
cance; for it, the ordinary rules of war 
were often waived; it became an article of 
investment and was lifted out of the ordi- 
nary domain of commerce; for these rea- 
sons, large purchases were made with 
foreign capital and for markets outside 
of its ordinary channels, independent of 
its intrinsic value, and without reference 
to its price augmented by tax. In effect 
and in point of fact, the internal revenue 
tax collected on cotton was practically 
largely returned into the channels of 
commerce out of foreign coffers. Shall 
the tax be refunded to the Liverpool mer- 
chant? Shall this be taken into consider- 
ation? It may not be desired by the 
refunder speculators, but its general 
bearing and the resulting consequences 
must be well considered by legislators. 
The definition of John Stuart Mill, 
which will be found on page 418, vol- 
ume two, of his work on political econ- 
omy, as to direct and indirect taxes 
is, however, now generally adopted. He 
says: ‘“‘A direct tax is one which is de- 
manded from the very persons who it 
is intended or desired should pay it. In- 
direct taxes are those which are de- 
manded from one person in the expecta- 
tion and intention that he shall indem- 
nify himself at the expense of another, 
such as the excise or customs. The pro- 
ducer or importer of a commodity is 
called upon to pay taxes on it, not with 
the intention to levy a peculiar contribution 
on him, but to tax through him the consu- 
mers of the commodity, from whom it is 
supposed that he will recover the amount 
by means of an advance in price.” 

Mr. McCulloch, in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” says excise is ‘‘a term used 
in finance to signify a duty charged ina 
country upon articles produced in it be- 
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fore they are permitted to get into the 
possession of the public.”? The tax was 
put upon the cotton so that it should be 
an excise on it as a commodity—an arti- 
cle of merchandise before it was allowed 
to “‘get into the possession of the public.’’ 
And it was on this ground that the impo- 
sition of a cotton tax was most strenu- 
ously opposed in Congress. Mr. Harding 
said (See Congressional Globe, vol. 71, p. 
2478) “we tax that article which enters 
into the consumption of every man, 
woman, and child, white or black, in the 
country, and especially the largest por- 
tion is used by the poorer classes. The 
tax is heaviest on those who wear coarse 
cotton goods. They must pay the tax, 
and they almost exclusively, as has been 
said by the gentleman from Maine, 
although those who have the means of 
paying these taxes are by these means 
exempted. The tax will ultimately be 
extracted from the toiling millions of 
the country. I protest against the indi- 
rect taxation of the absolute necessaries 
of life. My constituents are clothed 
almost exclusively in cotton goods. They 
use some woolens, but mostly cotton 
goods. They sleep on cotton, they walk 
on cotton, and no matter what the price 
of corn is they must pay the tax.”’ 

Others took the same view, and it is 
a truth which is universally demonstra- 
ted that the consumer pays the tax. Ex- 
perts interested in the issues at stake, or 

, rather in the stakes at issue, may be re- 
tained to explain away these axioms as 
they choose, but then there is the reflec- 
tion that political economy is not one of 
the exact sciences, and its so-called ex- 
perts are not at allin accord. Soas to 
this phase of the question no definite 
basis can be produced, the laws of com- 
merce being suspended, as before shown, 
during the pendency of the tax law. 
Allusion has been made to the class of 
persons who will be the claimants in case 
the speculators should succeed. Hardly 
one of these men can make up a claim, 
either as principal or assignee, from the 
evidence in his possession, without the 
aid of the Government archives. But 
the McKee bill proposes to hand these 
-over to the tender mercies of the pre- 








tended claimants. Mr. Perce, of Mis- 
sissippi, at the second session of the 
Forty-Second Congress, presented a se- 
ries of resolutions from his State, assum- 
ing, among other things, that the tax was 
upon industry, (what tax is not directly or 
indirectly?) and imposed on them (the 
people of the Southern States) at a time 
when they were prostrated and impover- 
ished by war and the attendant conse- 
quences. But the cotton brought these 
impoverished people about four times its 
usual price ‘‘when the cruel war was 
over,” and the United States ports open. 
What was saved from the flames of the 
so-called government of these impover- 
ished people was rescued from its confis- 
cation and embargo by the protecting 
arm of which complaint is made. The 
resolutions in question go on with their 
whereases, ‘‘That we believe it to be the 
policy of the National Government to 
promote the agricultural interests of the 
country, and to protect industry,’ &e. 
So it is, but not to encourage rings of 
speculators. Most of the assertions of 
these ‘‘whereases”’ are the merest plati- 
tudes, just as relevant to any tax levied 
as to the cotton tax. Take, for instance, 
the stamp tax on a box of matches, or the 
internal revenue tax for slaughtering 
hogs. 

The incessant ery of the impoverished 
South is but cant in the mouth of specu- 
lators; it is raised to benefit themselves, 
not to enrich the South. The cotton tax 
did not make any section of the country 
poor. If it did, the legislators of the coun- 
try haveno right to vote away the people’s 
money on any such a plea. Congress is 
not an eleemosynary institution. This 
branch of the question will be found 
treated in the October number of THE RE- 
PUBLIC, Which it is not necessary to review 
again. The speech of Mr. Perce, able as 
it is, is based mainly upon the so-called 
unconstitutionality of the tax; but if it 
is plainly a violation of the fundamental 
law, as he contends, then the United 
States Supreme Court would so have de- 
cided. As it did not, it is not necessary 
to controvert his argument. When such 
a question has been submitted to the 
highest tribunal of the country having 
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itsedetermination in charge, it is danger- 
ous in the extreme to try its legal bear- 
ings over again ina body as large and 
interested as the Congress of the United 
States. Their rights of legislation should 
not be impaired, but noassumption should 
be made by legislators to pass on the con- 
stitutional bearing of a former act passed 
by their predecessors, and enforced for 
years; that, too, after its submission to 
the courts of last resort. 

Plainly it would be nothing more than 
retroactive legislation, and trench on ju- 
dicial prerogative. One remark made in 
the discussion is worthy of notice; it is: 
“Tf the Southern States had been repre- 
sented in Congress when the cotton tax 

yas imposed then the law could not have 
been passed.’? True to the very letter; 
it was the very absence of that represen- 
tation that created the dire necessity of 
many rigorous, stringent, and restrictive 


laws, for which the unrepresented terri- | 


tory has fearful responsibility. Dothey 
propose to repeal every law passed by 
Congress at such time which to them is 
now objectionable? It is time such ar- 
guments were buried with the muffled 
drum and sheathed swords where they 
belong. The bill before Congress for the 
refunding of the cotton tax is wonder- 
fully clear and comprehensive. It pro- 
poses to take the adjustment of the claims 
out of the hands of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and place them under the con- 
trol of a commission. All the archiyes 
of the Government touching the subject 
are now in the hands of the proper con- 
stituted officers, who are responsible for 
their safety to the Government and the 
people. They and their clerks are pre- 
sumably as familiar with the subject, and 
at least as competent to pass on all hon- 
est claims, with these records at com- 
mand, as any new commission formed 
for the special purpose. It would not do 
to reflect in advance on the personnel of 
this commission, to be created in the in- 
terest of a speculative combination. 
Those who could successfully push 
through the scheme would easily manipu- 
late their friends, if not colleagues, into 
this board, for there is no prohibition in 




















the bill as to interested persons being of 
the commission. Anyhow the managers 
seem to be afraid to trust the regular re- 
funding officers of the United States. 
Imagine for the moment our maimed and 
wounded pensioners proposing to remove 
their affairs from the Interior Depart- 
ment into the hands of a commission! 
House bill No. 1592, read twice and re- 
ferred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, contains the following clause: 
“That said commission have power to 
-all on any Department of the Govern- 
ment, or any subordinate officer of the 
same for information, for copies of books, 
papers, and other proofs in their custody 
or under their control, or for any books, 
papers, or proofs remaining in and under 
the control of former or present officers 
of the Government containing entries 
concerning said taxes and the amount or 
amounts paid.”? The commission is to 
have all the powers of a court of record; 
issue subpoenas and processes through the 
aid of the United States marshals; com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses, civilians, 
and officers with all documents and pa- 
pers in their possession. ‘‘And it is 
hereby declared that all books, papers, 
(private receipts excepted,) and other 
documents pertaining to the collection 
of said cotton tax heretofore, now, or 
hereafter in the hands of public officers, 
or other persons, are the property of the 
United States, and are hereby made sub- 
ject to the order or control of the com- 
mission.’’ If this were not enough, the 
commissioners of the speculators, of the 
assignees, of the factors, are to issue a 
series of bonds to be used as a species of 
bank capital, (not taxable, of course, by 
any State,) and thus a new element is to 
be injected into the finances of the coun- 
try, as if there was not enough now to 
disturb it. If the planters and people of 
the South think all this is done for their 
benefit the sooner they are undeceived 
the better. Their prejudices, their cre- 
dulities have been played upon by specu- 
lators for individual benefit; not the 
tithe of a tithe of any money refunded 
would ever reach the persons in whose 
behalf the law is proposed. First would 


come the cost of lobbying the scheme, 
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then the paid attorneys, for the commis- 
sion is to hold its session in Washington 
city, then the half or two-thirds to the 
speculators, whose base of operations 
is Wall street, New York; then comes 
the factor and commission men, who 
have illegally signed over what did not 
belong to them; after all this is done, it 
takes no mathematical calculation to de- 
termine what proportion will reach the 
dear people of the impoverished South, 
who are being madecatspaws by the spec- 
ulators. 

It will be seen that it is proposed not 
only that the tax be refunded, but that 
the United States shall hand over all the 
evidence, from which alone data can be 
obtained to aid and assist the army of 
hungry speculators. More than this, all 
documents and copies are to be furnished 
at the Governmént expense, all the offi- 
cers of the courts of the United States 
are to be at the beck and call of these 
speculators at the expense of the general 
public, the salary of the commission- 
ers and of all their clerks is to be 
paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. As fast as claims 
are certified to, before bonds are issued, 
they are to run with interest. In fact, 
a new bureau is created, with manda- 
tory and executive powers combined. 


When an award was made under the, 


Alabama treaty a percentage was de- 
manded for expenses. This new bureau, 
or department rather, is to proceed on a 
different theory. Every person at all 
conversant with presenting claims before 
the Departments knows that it is requi- 
site to keep the archives secret from the 
greedy supervision of just such men as 
are the principal managers of the claims 
under consideration, so that they be not 
permitted to gather for their own benefit 
recorded evidence of claims which they 
can buy up of the needy owner on their 
own terms. The plain proposition is 
made to grant these cotton-tax men facil- 
ities, help, and privileges denied the 
widows of deceased soldiers, denied men 
who are entitled to bounty under the sev- 
eral acts of Congress, denied the sailor in 
quest of prize money earned at the risk of 
life, denied the poor soldier or sailor in 


. 


search of the little back pay that may“be 
due him, or the pension for which he 
pleads with gaping wounds, or who may 
be wasting with disease contracted in 
defending his country’s flag. Yes, refuse 
access to the public records for these, 
but open them wide for the cotton tax 
men. All that is denied to other men 
who have claims, however just, grant 
without stint at the public cost to the 
refunder speculator. Why he should be 
elevated above the standard of the sol- 
dier, sailor, and civilian who served the 
country in hours of peril it is difficult to 
see. Better create a commission to 
search out these soldiers or their heirs, 
and pay over to them what the law pro- 
vides for, and which, in hundreds of 
thousands of cases, is only withheld for 
lack of the very evidence that it is pro- 
posed to supply at the public cost toa 
set of men who have no shadow of legal 
title to the money they seek, if even the 
claim in itself is of any merit. It is not 
theirs, in whole or in part; their simu- 
lated title is as false as the theories which 
they advance. Bonds are already on the 
market to be paid out of the proceeds of 
the refunder scheme, and an investigation 
will have to be set on foot to see that none 
are bought or controlled by any persons 
who may have the right to vitalize them. 

There is one argument put forth that 
is worthy of notice, because it has de- 
ceived some people in and out of Con- 
gress. Itis this: Stress is laid on the 
assumed fact that the tax on cotton was 
purely local, thus invidious as to terri- 
tory; as cotton is produced only within 
certain limits, that it is thus sectional 
in its character. But it is used all 
over the country, and the tax is practi- 
cally repaid by the consumer, as has al- 
ready been shown. It is the article, and 
not the person or locality, that is taxed. 
Again, it is said being a product of the 
soil, a raw material, therefore it ought to 
be taxed. Again, that it is taxed subse- 
quently in its manufactured state. Prob- 
ably for some of these reasons many pe!- 
sons may think it ought not to have been 
taxed. Probably so, but Congress 
thought otherwise. It was a matter of 
policy of a former day, not the present 
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time, on which they had the right to 
pass. If it is proposed to undo now what 
they then did, it is treading on danger- 
ous ground, and opens up an extensive 
inquiry. Petroleum was taxed, and 
many of the products of the farm and 
mine—so was fish, beeswax, lime, tar, ice, 
mineral water, timber, and stone taxed, in 
their raw state, and taxed again and 
again when manufactured. So was a bar- 
rel of flour taxed, and no debenture made 
when exported. Yet they say the cotton 
tax was a tax on the export of a State; 
and they say that being a tax bearing on 
products of a special territorial limits, it 
was virtually a tax on lands. Apply this 
rule to the iron that was dug up, the ice 
that was cut from the Northern lakes, 
which had to pay a tax before being placed 
on the market or exported. There were, 
too, taxes on sales of real estate, on coal, 


slate, marble, copper, lead, quicksilver, 


diamonds, bullion. All these are pro- 
ducts of limited territory. A notable tax 
was the one on salt, which was produced 
at the time only in two districts to any 
extent, viz: Kanawha, West Virginia, 
and Rochester, New York. True, there 
was some produced in the Southern 
States, but that paid no tax. Petroleum 
was confined almost exclusively to Penn- 
sylvania. Is the South entitled to any 
more consideration than these States? 
The assumptions of the advocates of 
the scheme, that a tax such as the cotton 
tax must be apportioned equally among 
all the States, is about as audacious an 
argument as could be put forth. Con- 
gress did apportion a direct tax in this 
manner, all the Northern States paid 
their quota, the Southern States still owe 
theirs with a slight exception, and what 
was collected cost ten per cent. expense. 
Now if relief is sought in the manner 
proposed, the acts of Congress known as 
the revenue laws must all be taken to- 
gether, the courts have frequently decided 
that they form part of a system, all of 
their provisions must be considered in 
pari materia, therefore the Southern 
States owe their direct tax yet; conse- 
quently as to all propositions to refund 
tax to them they are not in court with 
clean hands, they are asking equity with- 








out performing it. Their position in this 
respect would not be noticed only that 
some of the States have sent in their 
memorials, whereases, and resolutions, 
that the United States should return the 
cotton tax paid in the Southern States. 
If any one will take the trouble to look 
over the reports of the Commissioners of 
Internal Revenue it will be seen that a 
large cotton tax was paid in the North- 
ern States, whose capital in’ fact paid it 
all. 

Take, as an example, the report for 
1868; it will be found that year the fol- 
lowing States paid cotton tax: Illinois, 
$34,697 85; Indiana, $15,351 19; Ken- 
tucky, $102,383 24; Maryland, $39,424 79; 
Massachusetts, $10,967 96; Missouri, 
$65,981 71; New York, $125,602 64; Ohio, 
$115,190 48; Pennsylvania, $9,352 14. 
Total from nine non-Southern States in 
one year, $518,952. 

This amount the Southern State reso- 
lutions do not propose to have refunded, 
probably because the payments were not 
made in insurrectionary States, which 
seem to be invested with peculiar consti- 
tutional privileges to which the non-in- 
surrectionary States are not entitled. 
Among which is, to have repaid to them 
what little contributions it was possible 
to collect from them, while the burdens 
of the Government were borne by the 
non-insurrectionary districts. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the high- 
est authorities of the land have inter- 
preted the first clause of the eighth sec- 
tion of the Constitution as follows: 
‘That Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, in order to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States.” Against 
public enemies Congress provided de- 
fense, placing the maimed remnant of 
the heroic survivors on the rolls of the 
national bounty, and, in pursuance of 
their duty and power, created a debt, 
to pay which they levied taxes. It is 
hardly necessary to suggest that a heavy 
revenue must be raised to carry out their 
promises to the creditors of the country 
and the protectors of its flag. Who will in 
future lend money toa government whose 
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powers of taxation are so circumscribed 
as the United States will be if the taxes 
imposed for these purposes are paid back? 
How otherwise could the Government 
have provided for the general welfare of 
the Government? the common defense 
in the great emergency presented? How 
otherwise can they ever pay the debt cre- 
ated? Shall the credit of the country be 
jeopardized for a few speculators? Shall 
its implied faith be broken for them? 
What will be the esteem in which the se- 
curities of the country will be held with 
such loose, vague, and unstable powers 
of raising revenue? This, and the po- 
litical completion of the issue, can not be 
ignored. The whole movement is revo- 
lutionary, but with no lofty aspiration; a 
rebellion solely for filthy lucre’s sake, a 
revolt against law fatal to the liberties of 
the country if it succeeds. 

Refunder of cotton tax of course means 
refunder of the salt and petroleum tax, 
and then will follow the tax on wine 
made from grapes, tax on slaughtered 
cattle, on pork—in fact there is no telling 
where the principle will stop. Not to 
pursue this branch of the subject retro- 
spectively further, let it be remembered 
that a large part of the revenue of the 
country at this day is secured from the 
internal revenue tax on tobacco, malt | 
liquor, and distilled spirits, and every ar- | 
gument in favor of rebate of cotton tax 
is equally potent as to these taxes. Some | 
States do not pay one dollar on any of 
these articles. The bulk of the tax is 
paid in alimited territory—the Middle and 
Western States—the product of the farm. 
Applying the export tax to the staples of 
the great West, there was a period when 
no return of the inland tax was provided 
for when these products were exported to 
foreign countries. So after refunding 
the cotton tax the present whisky and 
tobacco tax must meet the same fate as 
a matter of course. Congressmen have, 
however, received potent admonitions 
from the people that they will not tamely 
submit to the transfer of public money 
from the Government coffers into the 
pockets of private speculators by special 








acts of subsidy, and they will pause ere 
they vote to this hungry clique Seventy 


Millions of the public funds and admit 
principle and precedent for disbursing 
Hundreds of Millions more hereafter, 
—— 

GOLD, LEGAL-TENDER PAPER, AND 
SILVER.—By law gold and our legal- 
tender paper currency are made legal 
tender of payment in all amounts. while 
silver is subordinate, subsidiary, a legal 
tender in sums of only limited amount, 
not exceeding five dollars in any one 
payment. 

Our true policy is to treat gold and 
legal-tender paper as either actually or 
eventually (in the early future) equiva- 
lent, and to treat silver as subordinate 
to each, as by law it is and is designed 
to be. 

Accordingly, we may pay out silver in 
exchange for legal-tender paper in un- 
limited amounts, but not, vice versa, give 
legal-tender paper in unlimited amounts 
for silver. 

The following covers all possible cases: 

We will, in exchange, give greenbacks 
for gold; eventually give gold for green- 
backs; give silver for either gold or 
greenbacks; but not give either gold or 
greenbacks for silver. 

To illustrate: 

A B offers legal-tender paper; desires 
gold. Our reply: Yes, eventually. 

A B offers gold; desires legal-tender 
paper. Yes. 

A B offers gold or legal-tender paper; 
desires silver. Yes. 

A B offers silver; desires gold or legal- 
tender paper. No. 











SILVER CorIn.—Secretary Richardson 
bas issued the following order to the 
cashier of the Treasury and the Assist- 
ant Treasurers in other cities: 

*‘You will please on and after the re- 
ceipt of this order, and until further 
notice, pay public creditors, should they 
desire it, on account of currency obliga- 
tions, (but not in exchange for cur- 
rency.) asum not to exceed five dollars 
in any one payment in silver coin.” 

There was no authority whatever for 
the statement telegraphed from Wash- 
ington that the Department would ‘‘ex- 
change silver for currency, and vice 
versa”? 
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A CONTRAST OF TWO EVENTFUL LIVES. 

The interest commonly felt by man- 
kind in all that relates to the character 
and career of individual men who rise to 
pre-eminence above their fellows natu- 
rally leads to more or less of inquiry into 
their antecedents and history, with a view 
of ascertaining as far as may be practi- 
cable the causes that brought about such 
superiority and pre-eminence. 

There are two opinions held by philoso- 
phers and thoughtful observers of the 


physical energy and vitality of action. 
Washington, the elder Napoleon, and 
many other illustrious and celebrated 
characters could be cited in support of 
this well-known historical fact. The 
lamented Lincoln’s mother must have 
been a woman of an _ extraordinary 
strength of character, judging from one 
interesting incident alone, which occurred 
at the last interview she had with her 
devoted son, then exalted for the second 
time to the highest oflice in the gift 





organization and natural condition of 


of a grateful people. With Spartan 


mankind, in support of two very different; pride in her patriot son, and with an 


and opposite theories to account for the| utter indifference to the eclat attending 


marked difference in the individuals of a/ the elevation of her son a second time to 


race. One theory is that in education | 


the Chief Magistracy, and consequently 


and mental and physical training may | reflecting upon his family his honors, 


almost alone be found the 
of such difference; the other theory is | 
that the general organization and con-| 
formation physically and mentally be-| 
longing to the individual, when ushered | 
into existence at birth, present the true | 
sources and causes which produce and 
result in such remarkable differences in 
the individuals of races in all countries. 
Doubtless both theories are, to a certain 
extent, well founded ; but it will be found 
that results from both are necessary to 
give the just and proper solution of the 
interesting question, Why such inferi- 
ority of individual classes of men over 
the masses of their kind arise and exist ? 
and that neither one of the theories cited 
is alone sutlicient to account for such 
differences, 

In aid of the working to the desired 
end, upon the philosophy of both theo- 
ries, may be cited the well-known intlu- 
ence of mothers in forming the characters 
of great and illustrious men. Scarcely 
an instance can be produced in the case 
of any great man, in any country, where 
itcan be found that the mother was an 
ordinary or commonplace woman; but, 
on the contrary, in almost every instance 
of distinguished and celebrated men, that 
their mothers possessed in a superior de- 
greeamong their sex rare qualities of heart 


source | 





and mind, accompanied with uncommon 





which might have turned the heads of 
many in loftier and more wealthy posi- 
tions in life, she simply seemed to re- 
gret his success—to be again burdened 
and harassed with the vexatious cares of 
State—and the more so that she, the fond 
old mother, it appears, was impressed at 
the time with a most singular and 
sad presentiment that some disaster 
would happen, as a result of his election, 


to the son she loved so well and so 


justly. 

Alluding again to this remarkable pre- 
sentiment with reference to the future 
destiny of her great son, and on which it 
is said she sadly dwelt from time to time, 
it may be of strange interest to note the 
fact that Mr. Lincoln himself had such 
presentiments ; and it is a matter of tra- 
dition that he labored under such a feel- 
ing the Friday evening previous to his go- 
ing to the theater, where he met his foul 
assassination, and where his and his poor 
mother’s sad torebodings were so shock- 
ingly realized. 

The writer of this brief article has no 
knowledge of the characters of Mrs. 
Grant and Mrs. Lee, the respected 
mothers of General Grant and General 
Lee; but, judging effects from causes in 
other great cases, it will not be hazard- 
ing much to suppose them as possessing 
qualities of mind and heart commen- 
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surate in force with the characters 
achieved by their sons. 

Opportune occasions for rising above 
the masses, even for the best and highest 


endowed of men, are necessary, otherwise, 


such never occurring, they will doubt- | 
as thousands have | 
done, in obscurity, and unknown to| 


less pass their lives 


fame. 

With the elder Napoleon two occasions 
were necessary, and they arose. He was 
in Paris, almost without friends, and re- 
duced in circumstances; young, and not 
long from the military school of Brienne, 
a sub-lieutenant without assignment to 
duty, moodily and discontentedly moving 
about the great city, then undergoing the 
throes of a bloody revolution, he looked 
in vain for months without meeting with 
success in his application for command, 
when suddenly his dark fortune changed, 
and instead of frowns smiled upon him 
through the good oflices of the celebrated 
Madame Roland, and soon he was placed 
in the position for military service that 
he had so much desired and striven for. 

That was his first occasion, and well 
and famously did he accept it, and avail 
himself of it. His second occasion, and 
for which the first was but preparatory, 
was the anarchical condition of turbulent 
Paris, of which he was duly advised 
while he was in command of the army of 
Egypt; and quickly seeing the occasion 
and the opportunity for a great move on 
the political chess-board, he suddenly left 
his command and returned to the revolu- 
tionary city, and by a masterly coup 
Wetat upset the unstable and tottering 
Government, making himself, through 
the instrumentality of complaisant 
friends, one of a trio of consuls, and ere 
long afterward strode with determined 
steps to the throne of the Empire, where 
he soon dazzled and awed the nations. 

{nglish writers, ever prejudiced against 
this extraordinary man, and not willing 
to admit in his justification the character 
of the people,and the dreadful position 
of affairs to both the people and the Gov- 
ernment, crying out in blood for a resto- 
ration of order, peace, and safety from 
revolutionary assassins, charge him with 
destroying republican liberty and seizing 








with violence upon despotic authority, 
This charge should be made with many 
grains of allowance for the necessity of 
such action under the surrounding cir. 
cumstances of the time. The people of 
France approved it, because they had 
aith in and loved their great chief, ‘‘The 
Little Corporal;”’ and to this day there is 
no name that has such talismanic influ- 
ence and charm for them as that of Bona- 
parte; and not even the blundering mis- 
rule of the late Emperor, resulting in such 
direful misfortune, could cast a blemish 
or a slur on the name, or obscure in 
the least their fond recollections of 
their illustrious chief, who gave to 
La Belle France so much glory, and whom 
with sad and mournful affection they fol- 
lowed ever until his proud and imperious 
spirit passed away from earth from a far- 
off and lone isle of the ocean. 

The character, disposition, and tem- 
perament of the French people render 
them unfitted for a republican form of 
government—only one that can exhibit 
to the world pomp, parade, and ostenta- 
tious show, and particularly one that can 
give them at least occasional military 
eclat and glory; and to such an one will 
they probably now ere long return, and 
give up their Republic, which they can 
neither understand nor appreciate. 

It is remarkable that, like Napoleon, 
General Grant, though battling in be- 
half of a cause and for a_ people of 
totally different character, and for a 
far different end, required two occasions 
or opportunities to attain to the high 
positions he has since occupied and held. 
The first occasion was at the very outset 
of the late unfortunate war ; and then, as 
was Napoleon at his commencement, he 

yas Without influential friends or connec- 
tions to aid him to gain military position, 
although he had been educated for the 
profession of arms at West Point; but 
as Napoleon had the good fortune to be 
befriended by Madame Roland, so, fortu- 
nately for the General and the country, he 
found such a friend in Mr. Washburne, 
then in Congress, who had the penetration 
to discover his capacity and fitness for mil- 
itary command, so necessary at that time. 

Availing himself of the occasion so 
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offered, he entered the service and rose 
rapidly to the higher grades, until he 
reached the command attacking and be- 
sieging Vicksburg, where he so dis- 
tinguished himself by the greatest suc- 
cess of the war—accepting the surrender 
of the place with twenty-two thousand 
prisoners—that he was at once placed in 
command in chief of the Union army. 
This was his second occasion or opppor- 
tunity ; and with the high command then 
and thereby gained, he with determined 
pertinacity pursued the chief of the Con- 
federate forces, assigning other com- 
mands to the generals under his orders, 
until he finally succeeded in overcoming | 
the entire rebellious forces, and conquer- | 
ing a peace—for all of which a grateful | 
people have twice elevated him to the 
Presidency ; amore pleasing gratification 
of his ambition than that of the throne 
to which the last-named great captain 
succeeded. 

General Lee had his opportunity and 
occasion for a great rise in the career of | 
life, if traditionary information is relia-| 
ble, which it is believed it is, and that 
was that his old chief and warm personal 
friend, General Scott, entreated him to 
remain steadfast and loyal to the Union 
and flag of his country, intimating that 
as he was declining in years, and becom- 
ing feeble from age, he hoped to see Col- 
onel Lee succeed him in command. But | 
no, this could not be, because Lee’s home | 
education was in the way. He had | 
been taught in the States-rights | 
school, and where the political dogma | 
had been ineffaceably impressed on | 
his very being, that his tirst allegi- 
ance was due to his native State. He, 
therefore, lost by this baneful teach- 








ing his great occasion and  opportu- 
nity, omitted to take the ‘ flood 


of the tide,’’ and choosing to embrace what 
has since been aptly called the lost cause, 
failed, and now lies in his last home on 
earth, carried to it prematurely, it is 
feared, by crushed hopes, if not by a 
broken heart! ‘‘ Requiescat in pace.” 
Still it may be wisely concluded, that 
no matter how greatly any individual 
may be naturally endowed, or what su- 
perior qualities he may possess by reason 





of high mental culture, he is neverthe- 
less but a mere instrument after all, act- 
ing under the control and direction of 
the great Architect of the Universe, exe- 
cuting and carrying out plans and de- 
signs projected by Him, and there is a 
**Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’’ 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH AND JOSEPH 
ARCH.—These two gentlemen carne from 
England to Ameriea a few weeks ago, 
both claiming to be leaders of the work- 
ing classes in theirown country. Since 
his arrival Mr. Arch has employed his 
time in collecting statistics in the Uni- 
ted States and in Canada on the condi- 
tion of the working classes, the profits 
of agriculture, the cost of farms, the 
wages of workingmen connected with 
the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustries, the facilities for transporting 
immigrants from the seaboard to the in- 
terior, &c. Mr. Arch, in his own quiet 
and unobtrusive way, is acquiring much 
valuable information, by the dissemina- 
tion of which, on his return to England, 
he will subserve the interests of both 
Europe and America by inducing thou- 
sands of his countrymen to better their 
condition by emigrating to the United 
States and to Canada. 

On the other hand, Charles Bradlaugh 
has employed his time in lecturing to au- 
diences in New York and elsewhere on 
themes of no essential interest to the 
working classes or others. Mr. Arch 
will carry home a fund of valuable in- 
formation, collected at his own expense, 
which he will turn to good account. 
Charles Bradlaugh will carry away only 
the proceeds of his lectures, which may 
be an important consideration to him- 
self, though of small account to those he 
proposes to represent and serve. 

Mr. Bradlaugh was not long in the 
United States before he discovered that 
the doctrines of socialism, communism, 
and infidelity, which formed the basis of 
his republican addresses in England, 
were distasteful to American audiences, 
and he very wisely omitted them in his 
lectures on this side of the witer. In 
England he found listeners to those sen- 
timents among the ignorant classes , 
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here he found no uneducated audiences 
to harangue, and wisely thrust his infi- 
delity behind him instead of parading 
it before intelligent communities. 

Socialism, communism, and infidelity 
have ever, and must always be, held as 
antagonistical to the spirit of republi- 
canism in the United States ; and they 
will ever be found to be in direct oppo- 
sition to true republicanism in any gov- 
ernment founded on republican princi- 
ples. Dr. Fisch, of France, when ad- 
dressing a large audience in Washing- 
ton afew evenings ago, contrasted the 
republicanism of the United States with 
that of his own country. France, he 
said, had but the form of a republican 
government, ‘The one was like Adam, 
the tirst man, when he was formed from 
the dust, before life was imparted to the 
clay body, while the other was like the 
body quickened into life and energy. 

Auother speaker, the Rev. Mr. Knox, 
a Presbyterian clergyman from Ireland, 
said he had traveled over the largest por- 
tion of the principal nations of Europe, 
and now he had just spent a month jour- 
neying through the United states, and 
he was free to confess that in no nation 
had he found so much of vital Christian- 
ity as in America, The great national 
heart was a Christian heart, he said, 
and he rejoiced to find it so, in view of 
the fact, if for no other reason, that so 
many millions of his own countrymen 
had made this country their future 
home; and he might have added, with 
the full support of history, that upon no 
other basis can the pure principles of 
republicanism be founded and perpet- 
uated. 





Decisions IN LAND CasEs.—In the 
matter of The Dardanelle Mining Com- 
pany vs. The California Mining Com- 
pany, Carson City land district, Nevada, 
the Secretary of the Interior has affirmed 
the decision of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, holding that the 
verification of an adverse claim under 
the act of May 10, 1872, which provides 
that oaths be taken before officers au- 
thorized to administer oaths in the land 
district where the mining claim is lo- 





cated could not be made before a commis- 
sioner of deeds for the State of Nevada 
residing in California. The Secretary 
holds that the limitation to the land dis- 
trict was for the purpose of rendering it 
practicable to punish parties who may 
be guilty of perjury in making oaths. 

The decision of the General Land Of- 
fice rejecting the application of Guada- 
loupe E, Arguello to purchase a part of 
the Millijo or La Punta rancho, in Los 
Angeles district, California, under-the 
seventh section act of Congress of July 
23, 1866, has been affirmed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 





NAVAL OrvERS.—The following na- 
val changes have been made recently: 
Captain Charles H. Baldwin has been 
detached from duty at the navy-yard, 
Mare Island, California, and ordered to 
command the naval rendezvous at San 
Francisco, relieving Captain Paul Sher- 
ley on the 10th of November. Captain 
Sherley is ordered as executive oflicer of 
the navy-yard at Mare island. Captain 
William E. Hoffman is detached from 
the navy-yard, Mare island, and ordered 
to command the Benicia, South Pacific 
station, relieving Captain A, G. Clary, 
who, on reporting his relief, is ordered 
to return home and report his arrival. 





DUNCAN C. REED has been commis- 
sioued as inspector of boilers by the 
Supervising Lnspector General of steam- 
boats, to take effect on the 1st instant. 
He will be assigned to duty in the dis- 
trict of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Post OFFICE APPOINTMENTS.—The 
President has made the following ap- 
pointments of postmasters: James R. 
Angel, at Union Springs, N. Y., vice 
James B. Burlew, resigned; James H. 
Clark, reinstated at Mattoon, Il., vice 
G. W. Lynn, removed, 


A RECENT Engiish writer says that 
drunkenness is an affair of climate; the 
people of all damp and cold countries are 
apt to drink more than is good for them, 
and a geographer might divide a map of 
the world into ‘“‘temperate”’ and ‘‘intem- 
perate”’ zones, 
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THE GRANGES AND THE FREE-TRADE LEAGUE. 


Unusual activity has been manifested 
for some time past by the New York 


Free-trade League and its branches and | States. 


agents throughout the Western States. 
The efforts of these representatives of 
foreign interests are just now directed 
mainly to the introduction of their pub- 
lications among the officers and mem- 


bers of the farmers’ granges. The plaus- | 


iblebut deceptive generalities with which 
the pretendéd beauties and blessings of 
free trade are presented, in contrast with 
the exclusive and selfish policy of pro- 
tection, are well calculated to deceive 
those who accept their statements with- 


out examining the question for them- | 


selves. 

The Free-trade League, with its head- 
quarters in New York city, and branches 
and agents distributed over the country, 
is controlled by cunning and unscrupu- 
lous men, who are laboring to deceive 
the farmers into the belief that the coun- 
try, owing to the protective features of 
the tariff, is about to enter upon a period 
of serious embarassment, from which it 
can escape only by the early adoption of 
a free-trade tariff. 

In order to tempt inquirers to a more 
thorough examination of the merits and 
demerits of the protective and free-trade 
policies, it is propused to consider brietly, 
and in a few independent paragraphs, 
some of the leading claims of the pro- 
tective policy, and to point out a few of 
the more prominent errors into which 
the advocates of free trade are endeavor- 
ing to lead the public mind by the spu- 
rious arguments of their publications 
and public addresses. 

The tariff and its characteristic fea- 


tures affect all classes, and the question | 


of duties is one which each individual 

should investigate for himself, with spe- 

cial reference to the peculiar condition 
of his own country. 

IS THE FREE-TRADE POLICY OF ENG- 
LAND APPLICABLE TO THE UNITED 
STATES ? 

The Western farmers are told that free 


trade has been a grand success in Eng- 
3R 


|land, and, if introduced, it would be fol- 
‘lowed by similar results in the United 
Even admitting that this sys- 
|tem of political economy has been an 
|advantage to the English people—an ad- 
| mission that cannot be sustained by facts 
| —it does not follow that a similar policy 
|is calculated, to subserve the best inter- 
ests of the people in the United States. 
The Hon. William D. Kelley, in the in- 
troduction to his ‘‘Speeches, Addresses, 
‘and Letters on Industrial and Financial 
Questions,”’ page 12, describes the con- 
trast in the condition of the two coun- 
tries so fully that we quote his remarks. 
He says: 

‘The conditions of the two nations 
are not the same, but are in striking 
contrast. England is a small island, but 
the United States embraces almost the 
entire available territory of a continent. 
The former is burdened by an excess of 
population, and vexed by the question as 
|to how she shall dispose of the excess; 
but our great need is industrious people, 
and the question with us is, how can.we 
increase immigration? She has to im- 
port food for nearly half her people, and 
her foreign trade is to her what seed- 
time and harvest are to the countries 
from which she procures the breadstutts 
| which she requires, but cannot produce; 
but were they on our soil, we could feed 
ten times the number of her whole people; 
and even while I write, the merchants of 
Minnesota, lowa, and other Northwest- 
ern States are suffering financial embar- 
rassment because the farmers they sup- 
ply cannot ind a market for their crops. 
She is dependent on foreign countries 
for most of the raw materials she con- 
sumes, but we have within our limits 
exhaustless stores of every variety, 10t 
dependent upon tropical heat for their 
production. Her resources are ascer-- 
tained and developed, but ours await 
development, and in regions, any one of 
which is larger than all Western Europe 
—including the British Islands—await 
definite ascertainment. Her population 
'is compacted within narrow limits, and 
her railroads are completed and paid for; 
/ but our people are settled sparsely over 
| half a continent, and most of our system 
of roads, for which the capital is yet to 
be produced, is to be constructed. The- 
charges for transportation within her 
‘circumscribed and populous limits are 
very light; but over our extended and 
‘thinly-settled country they are neces- 
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sarily heavy. Her factories were erected 
and supplied with machinery while she 
maintained the most rigid system of pro- 
tection the world has ever seen; but ours 
are to be built as experiments, in the 
face of threatened free trade, which would 
involve a more unequal competition than 
any against which she defended hers by 
protective duties and absolute prohibi- 
tions. Her average rate of interest is 
three per cent. per annum, but ours is 
never less than six per cent per annum, 
and in large sections of the country is 
often three per cent. per month. The 
great body of her laborers—even since 
the recent extension of the suffrage— 
are subjects, without civic duties; but ours 
are citizens, and liable to such duties, 
She pays the daily wages of her workmen 
with shillings; but we pay ours with dol- 
lars, worth four shillings each, and give 
many classes of them more dollars than she 
does shillings. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible that the same economic policy can 
be applied with equal advantage to coun- 
tries whose condition presents so many 
and such important contrasts.’ 

THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE REVE- 
NUE SYSTEMS OF ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The policy of England in the adjust- 
ment of her tariff is precisely the same 
as that which the Free-trade League of 
New York is now pressing upon the at- 
tention of the farmers’ granges, with 
glowing pictures of its advantages over 
the system adopted in the United States. 
It is the old theory of the Manchester 
school of political economists. They 
claim,and England applies the test, that 
manufactured goods, and such other 
articles as her own people can produce, 
should be entered from foreign coun- 
tries free of duty; while articles that can- 
not be produced at home should be taxed. 
In the United States the policy is to im- 
pose a tariff on imported manufactures 
and products that come into competition 
with like products of our own country, 
and admit free of duty goods that cannot 
be produced at home, and in which there 
can therefore be no competition. Eng- 
land admits to her markets, duty free. 
all manufactures from silk, wool, and 
cotton, iron, steel, &c.—articles tiat 
come in direct competition with the la- 
bor of her own people. At the same 


time she imposes a tax of $1 94, $2 33, 
$2 55, and $2 93 per hundred weight on 





sugar, according to quality; 12 cents per 
pound on tea; 6 cents per pound on cof- 
fee; 7 cents per pound on chocolate, and 
72 to 97 cents per pound on tobacco— 
articles which she cannot produce, but 
which go largely to make up the ex- 
penses of the poor man’s family. In the 
United States manufactures from silk, 
wool, and cotton, iron, steel, &c., which 
come into competition with similar pro- 
ducts of our own workmen, are subject 
to a tariff tax, while tea and coffee and 
other articles of daily consumption, 
which we cannot produce, are admitted 
free of duty. This is the distinctive 
feature between the policy of England 
and that of the United States. England 
taxes her aggregate imports nearly as 
heavily as we do, but by a system which 
largely enhances the expenses of the 
poor man’s family, and leaves domestic 
industry to be enslaved by foreign and 
unfair competition. In England legis- 
lation has been mainly to benefit the 
rich at the expense of the masses. 

Sir Edward Sullivan, member of Par- 
liament of England, in a recent publica- 
tion on ‘‘ Protection to Native Indus- 
try,’’ asks the following pertinent ques- 
tion: 

**Ts it not absurd and stupid and irri- 
tating to the working classes to admit, 
duty free, all they produce, and to tax all 
they consume; to admit, duty free, clocks, 
matches, silk, paper, gloves, glass, rib- 
bons, hats, boots, shoes, millinery, the 
finer kinds of cotton goods and linen, 
and scores of other industries, and to 
continue a heavy tax on cocoa, coffee, 
sugar, tea, and tobacco ?”’ 

Yet, strange as it may appear, this has 
been for many years the governing rule 
in England in the regulation of her 
tariff. 

REACTION IN ENGLAND AGAINST FREE 
TRADE. 

It will be remembered that the free- 
trade policy of England originated with 
the Manchester school of political econ- 
omists. It is a notable coincidence that 
now. in the very same district, an earn- 
est cry comes up, and is endorsed by the 
workingmen throughout England, who, 
impelled by the force of hunger, ask with 
heartfelt earnestness that a protective 
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policy may be substituted for that of free , gether with doors, window sashes, and 
trade, in order that they may be saved, | all kinds of wood work from the Baltic,”’ 
as they say, ‘from growing pauperism, | and adds: 


pinching hunger, and hopeless want.” 


“Tn fact, everything, small and great, 


Already a number of well-written | 2nd all are admitted duty free into Eng- 


land. If all these articles were made 


pamphlets have been published in oppo-| here there would be no lack of work for 
sition to any further trial of free trade. | the British workman; and the whole of 
Some of these publications bear the | England would once more be set in op- 


following significant titles : 

“The Present and Long-continued 
Stagnation of Trade: Its Causes, Ef- 
fects, and Cure.”?” By R. Burn, of Man- 
chester. 


“Free Trade a Gigantic Mistake,” | future 


By M. Roberts, England. 


“Sophisms of Free Trade Examined.” | 
By Hon. J. Byles, Judge of Common | 
Republished by the Manchester | 
| 


“Economical Fallacies and Labor | 


Pleas. 
Reciprocity Association. 


Utopias.”? Republished from the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, tor July, 1871. 


‘a Manchester Man,”’is just published in 
London and Manchester. 

* Protection to National Industry.’’ 
By Sir E. Sullivan, M. P. 


eration.” 

Mr. Burn, in his publication, says: 

“The amount of distress that at pres- 
ent pervades the industrial interests of 
this kingdom is truly deplorable, and the 
appears still more cloudy than the 
present. The cause of such a state of 
things, I feel sure, arises almost exclu- 
sively from foreign competition, which 
has increased to such an extent that a 
few years since would have been thought 
fabulous.” 

The author of the ‘‘ Decline of British 


| Industry”? says: 
The ‘‘ Decline of British Industry, by | 


“There cannot exist the least doubt 
that our manufacturing position is on 
the wane. In reference to the cotton 


|trade, the United States and foreign 


| Europe have more than overbalanced us. 


The Reciprocity Association, in a re-| We do not fear competition if placed 


cent publication, say: 

“There is nothing in which the people 
are so intensely interested, or which 
more deeply concerns their material 
prosperity, than the PROTECTION by the 
Imperial Parliament of British industry 
against a grasping and unsympathizing 
foreign competition which takes all an 
yields nothing.” 

Atarecent meeting of the Maccles- 
field Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Cow- 
dron said : 

‘**In 1826 Mr. Huskisson introduced his 
free-trade measures, and immediately 
both silk and cotton manufactures be- 
gan to decline. Before the tariff treaty 
(with France) came into operation there 
was a great silk trade carried on in Mac- 
clesfield, and there were thousands of 
silk looms in Manchester; but soon after 
the commencement of the treaty nine- 
tenths of the factories were closed, and 
machinery worth £50,000 was sold for 
£5,000.’ 

Mr. Roberts, in his ‘‘Free Trade a Gi- 
gantic Mistake,” attributes the injury to 
British manufactures to foreign compe- 
tition, and cites a thousand or more ar- 
ticles, from a button to a steam engine, 
all of which should be manufactured at 
home, but which, he says, ‘‘come from 
America, France, and Germany,” “to- 


jon an equal footing, but to attempt to 


| 


= against the hostile tariffs and 
|cheaper labor of the world, with free 
| imports, is the very height of insanity.”’ 
| There isa mournful pathos in a late 
}address of a meeting of iron-workers in 
| South Staffordshire to their employers. 
|They say: ° 

| ‘*We ask you, gentlemen, can you ex- 
| pect that we will continue, ‘like dumb, 
/driven cattle,’ to accept with indiffer- 
/ence the present state of things, as if we 
| had become ‘living dead men?’ The low 
| price of labor and the high price of living 
| : ‘ gh | 

ihas driven, and is driving, your best 
| workmen from the country, to compete 
; with us in the labor markets of the 
| world.’ 

| Hon. Jobn Byles, in the preface to the 
‘ninth edition of ‘‘Sophisms of Free 
| Trade,’? Manchester, 1870, says: 

| ‘*‘There must be something fearfully 
|wrong, or essentially deficient, in the 
prevailing system; there must necessa- 
rily be some error tn theory.” 

In an able work, entitled ‘‘The State, 
the Poor, and the Country,” by R. H. 
Patterson, published in Edinburgh and 
London in 1870, the writer makes a sig- 
nificant inquiry, and then adds the 
answer, as follows: 

** What is at present reckoned the cor- 
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rect view of state economy? Is it to 
provide work for the poor, the honest, 
and the willing? Not at all. That is 
not the Political Economy, (falsely so- 
called,) which is the idolatry of English 
politicians. It is for the state to stand 
aloof when wide-spread distress prevails, 
aud to give no help until the unemployed 
have sunk to the rank of paupers, when 
they are handed over to the humiliation 
and demoralization of the poor-house. 
But such Political Econowy is not only 
heartless but eminently shortsighted. }t 
disregards two grand elements of the 
question—the element of the future, and, 
also, the question of social well-being.”’ 

Sir Edward Sullivan says: 

“A great manufacturing nation like 
England does not suddenly collapse and 
give place tu another; her industries are 
slowly, bit by bit, replaced by those of 
other countries; the process is gradual, 
and we are undergoing it at present. 
The difference between England and her 
young manutacturing rivals is simple 
but alarming. France, Austria, Prussia, 
Belgium, Switzerland, have increased 
their export trade and their home con- 
sumption. England has increased her 
export trade, but her home consumption 
has fallen away—in the matter of cotton 
alone, thirty-five per cent. in three years. 

* ‘The only industry in the country 
that is really fuurishing is that of ma- 
chine-makers—turning out spinning and 
weaving machinery for foreign countries! 
Mauy ot these works are going night and 
day.”’ 

‘rhese are some of the Tesults of the 
free-trade policy in Eugland. A writer in 
the Manchester Guardian says: ** There 
is unquestivnably a reactionary feeling 
against free trade.’’ The protectionists, 
or as they style themselves, ‘* revivalists 
of British industry,’’ are thoroughly or- 
ganized for the work at Manchester, and 
in other manufacturing aud commercial 
centres, and are determined to press 
their claims to a successful issue. 

THE PROTECTIVE POLICY ABROAD. 

Protection, or encouragement to home 
indusuies, is one of the primary obliga- 
tions of every properly-organized Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Wells, in his report to 
the Secretary of the United States Trea- 
sury, for 1868, page 28, says: 


“A careful study of the financial sys- 
tems of the various commercial nations 
of Europe has led the commissioner 


unhesitatingly to the conclusion that, 











whatever may be the state of European 
public opinion in respect to free trade, 
and whatever may be the claims pro- 
fessed for it, on the broad grounds of 
liberality and humanitarianism, the fis- 
cal legislation of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland. "Austria, 
and Russia is now, and always has been, 
framed solely and exclusively with re- 
ference to one object, viz: the promotion 
of supposed national self-interest; and 
has never had the slightest regard to the 
interest of any other nation, or to any 
arguments other than those based upon 
specific national wants and national ex- 
periences, ”” 

Mr. Wells’ statement is strictly true. 
Germany for a quarter of a century or 
more has maintained a zollverein, or 
protective tariff, under which she has 
risen from disunion and weakness to the 
pusition of one of the most firmly united 
and strongest powers of the present day. 
List,one of Germany’sablest statesmen, 
while the zollverein was doing its great 
work, said: ‘*The protection of the 
tariff of the customs-union, (zollverein,) 
extended to manufactured products in 
general, has, in the space of ten years, 
advanced Germany a century in pros- 
perity, in self-respect, and in power,” 

It is but just to note the fact that the 
German system was adopted after a care- 
ful study of the protective policy of the 
United states, and it is an almost exact 
counterpart of Our own system. It de- 
molished all the custum-house barriers 


| between German States, aud made their 


home trade and exchange of commodi- 
ties as free as the commerce between the 
different States of the American Union, 
It taxed foreign manufactures that came 
in contact with their own home-mauu- 
factured goods, as has been done in the 
United States, thus affordiug direct pro- 
teciion to home industries. Under this 
system Germany has united her States, 
and in strength and material prosperity 
she has outstripped all the other great 
powers on the Eastern hemisphere. 
France has always protected her own 
home industries. In fact, she has gone 
too far, and in reference to some impor- 
tant articles, made her regulations pro- 
hibitory—a system that can never be 
justified, except in reference to articles 
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of an obscene or pernicious tendency. 
With all her other drawbacks, France 
prospered under her protective policy; 
and even since the destructive results of 
the late war, she has demonstrated her 
wealth, in the fact that she has already 
liquidated her war indemnity, in amount 
equal to nearly half the entire debt 
of England. Even her modified treaty 
tariff with England was largely protec- 
tive,so much so that the Chamber of 
Commerce in England pronounced it 
“excessive, unreasonable, and onerous;”’ 
and Count Gasparin declared it to be 
“searcely less prohibitory, in fact, than 
the American Morrill tar*ff.”’ 

Austria, Russia, Sweden, and infact the 
entire Peninsula have always been care- 
ful to protect their respective home inter- 
ests by tariffs. And now 
Australia, and other British possessions | 
are clamoring for and adopting protec- | 
tive tariffs, to defend their own indus- 
tries against an undue importation of 
foreign manufactures, not excepting im- 
portations from England. 

Sir E. Sullivan, an English baronet, 
and member of the British Parliament, 
says: 

“We are told free-trade principles are 
spreading. Why, in Prussia, Austria, 
Belgium, Switzerland, &c., the idea even 
of opening their ports and markets and 
inviting competition with their own in- 
dustrial populations, has never yet been 
mooted.”’ 

And again: 

** Protection is as firmly drawn around 
all the native industries of Europe and 
America as it was twenty years ago, and 
generations will elapse before there is 
any sensible movement in the opposite 
direction.” 

OPINIONS OF EMINENT STATESMEN ON 
THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 

Ever since the foundation of the Amer- 
ican Government, with very rare excep- 
tions, our most prominent statesmen 
have advocated the protective system 
as indispensible to national prosperity. 
Washington, as first President of the 
infant nation, met the initial Congress 
clad in asuit made from domestic cloth, 
and the second act of Congress which 
secured his signature had a preamble, as 
follows: 





‘* Whereas, It is necessary for the 
support of Government, for the discharge 
of our debts, and for the encouragement 
and PROTECTION of manufactures. that 
duties be laid on ee imported,’’ &c. 


Hamilton, whose sagacity and states- 
manship have never been questioned, 
committed himself unreservedly to the 
protective policy, and the sentiments 
}of Gallatin, Franklin, Jefferson, the 
| Adamses, Madison, Andrew Jackson, 
‘and Martin Van Buren have been so 
often quoted in support of this principle 
of protection tothe manufacturing inter- 
ests and other industries, that a repeti- 
tion of their words here is quite unneces- 
sary. So,also, Calhoun, in his early public 
life, before he embraced the error of sec- 
| tionalism, advocated protection; and we 
‘all know that Clay = Webster were 
In 1832, Abra- 
/ham Lincoln, on being eotsinated to the 
Legislature ef his State, said, in his 
;speech: ‘‘I am in favor of the internal 
|improvement system, and a high protec- 
| tive tariff.” 
| Among these eminent names are some 
lof the clearest-headed Democrats that 
have ever taken an active part in Amer- 
ican politics, and to-day it would be diffi- 
cult to find in the entire thirty-seven 
States a person of intelligence, who has 
personally examined the subject, that is 
not fully convinced of the wisdom of our 
present system of protection to home in- 
dustries. The opposition to the meas- 
ure comes, not from conviction, but 
from mercenary and purely selfish mo- 
tives. It is well known that the Free- 
trade League of New York city is sus- 
tained mainly by foreign importers; and 
any person who will take the trouble to 
examine the advertisements in their pub- 
lications, will see at a glance that sev- 
enty-five per cent. of that valuable pa- 
tronage comes from English manufac- 
turers, insurance companies, and mer- 
eantile houses, or their branch establi-:h- 
ments in New York city. 

But the day has passed away in which 
the League might have done damage to 
the domestic industries by the diffusion 
of their free-trade sophisms. Mechanics, 
farmers, and the working classes gener- 
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ally know their interests too well to be 
led astray by free-trade theories, which, 
in practice in England, according to the 
statements of their own public men, 
have reduced every tenth individual to 
the condition of pauperism. 

OUR PAST EXPERIENCE UNDER HIGH 

AND LOW TARIFFS. 

The Government of the United States 
has never been without a tariff, more or 
less protective in its effects; but at dif- 
ferent periods, and under administra- 
tions of opposite political views, the 
average tariff has fluctuated all the way 
between fifteen and fifty per cent. on 
imported goods. 

From 1814 to 1824 the tariff was low, 
and the country experienced a surfeit 
of British manufactures that effectually 
closed our own industries. In 1824 Lord 
Brougham, in the House of Commons, 
made the benevolent statement that 
‘** England could afford to bear some loss 
on the export of her goods, for the pur- 
pose of destroying foreign manufactures in 
their cradle.” This sentiment, and the 
general distress that its practical appli- 
cation had caused in the United States, 
aroused the attention of our statesmen, 
and they resolved to meet the emergency. 
General Jackson, in advocating the pas- 
sage of a protective tariff, in 1824, said, 
in a spirited and patriotic letter to Dr. 
Coleman: 


‘* We have been too long subject to the 
policy of British merchants. It is time 
we should become a little more Amer- 
icanized, and instead of feeding the pau- 
pers and laborers of Europe, feed our 
own; or else, in a short time, by contin- 
uing our present policy, we shall be pau- 
pers ourselves. It is, therefore, my opin- 
ion that a careful tariff is much wanted 
to pay our national debt, and afford us 
the means of that defence within our- 
selves on which the safety and liberty of 
our country depend; and last, though 
not least, give proper distribution to our 
lavbor,which must prove beneficial to the 
happiness, independence, and wealth of 
the community.”’ 


In that same year (1824) the tariff was 
increased, and the result was so decid- 
edly favorable that it was further in- 
creased in 1828 to an average of thirty- 
three per cent. on the aggregate of im- 





portations. The former distress was 
followed by great prosperity in every 
department of industry. 

As describing faithfully the opposite 
effects of free trade and protective tariffs, 
two brief quotations from Henry Clay 
may be introduced. Subsequent to the 
passage of the tariff of 1824, he said, in 
a speech in the House: 

“*Tf I were to select any term of seven 
years since the adoption of the present 
Constitution, which exhibited a scene of 
the most widespread dismay and desola- 


tion, it would be exactly the term of seven 
years immediately preceding the establish- 
? 


ment of the tariff of 1924.’ 

Again, in the Senate, in 1832, Henry 
Clay, in a speech on the changed condi- 
tion of the country, said: 

“Tf the term of seven years were to be 
selected of the greatest prosperity which 
this people have enjoyed since the estab- 
lishment of their present Constitution, 
it would be exactly that period of seven 
years which immediately followed the pas- 
sage of the tariff of 1824.” 

Take another period: In 1833 the 
tariff was reduced to an average of only 
eighteen and a quarter per cent. on the 
aggregate of imported goods. The rev- 
enues fell from $36,596,118 in 1831, to 
$15,104,790 in 1840. Many yet remember 
the distress of those years, which culmi- 
nated in a general smash-up all around 
in 1887, All our factories were closed, 
and the shipping lay idle at the wharves 
dismantled, with their sides covered with 
canvas, in order, as far as possible, to 
preserve them from decay. Gold was 
at a premium of seventeen to twenty- 
two per cent., and banks, merchants, 
and farmers collapsed together, and me- 
chanics and laborers went begging for 
bread during the day, and lay upon the 
public parks at night, unable to pay for 
a night’s lodging. 

Later: From 1841 to 1846 the ‘‘ free 
list ”? was again taxed, and the general 
tariff was made highly productive. The 
change in public affairs, and in the 
condition of the country, was rapid and 
thorough, and even more emphatic, if 
possible, than that which followed the 
protective tariffs of 1824 and 1828, The 
revenues rose from $15,104,790 in 1840, 
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to $30,952,416 in 1845, over one hundred 
per cent. in five years. 

Another period: In 1846 the tariff 
was again reduced to nineteen per cent. 
average on the aggregate imports, and 
it continued at this rate until 1860. 
British manufactures again deluged our 
markets, and the value of our annual 
importations went up from $117,254.564 
in 1846, to $361,468,520 in 1855, while the 
increase in the exports and the revenues 
were comparatively insignificant. 

The discovery of gold in California, 
the introduction in the United States of 
clipper ships, in competition with Eng- 
lish vessels in the Pacific trade, and the 
increased demand for our agricultural 
products abroad—owing to the potato 
disease in Ireland, and the failure of 
other crops in Europe—all combined, 
with other auspicious circumstances, to 
buoy up our industries for a brief pe- 
riod. But it was only ten years after 
the substitution of a revenue, or low 
tariff, for one that was protective, when 
ageneralcommercial and manufacturing 
crisis was inaugurated ‘‘ by the failure 
of the great Ohio Life and Trust Com- 
pany and the Bank of Pennsylvania, and 
the suspension of specie payment by al- 
most every bank in the country.’’ Trade 
and business of all kinds were paralyzed; 
the factories were closed, and little work 
and low wages characterized that gloomy 
period. Merchants failed by thousands, 
and the country suffered an experience 
nearly equal to that of 18387. 

The current period: In 1861 the tariff 
was raised, and also in each succeeding 
year, until it reached an average of forty- 
four per cent. on the aggregate of our im- 
portations, and forty-seven per cent. on 
the average of dutiable goodsalone. Dur- 
ing the earlier years of this period, a war 
was sustained at a cost of from two to 
three millions of dollars per day, against a 
large section of our own country and peo- 
ple; yet the tariff furnished a revenue 
which increased with each increase of the 
tariff, from $39,582,125 64 in 1861, to the 
enormous amount of $216,370,286 77 in 
1871. The war was carried to a successful 
termination, and the national stability 





and credit were reéstablished on a firmer 
basis than ever before. As the rebellion 
was drawing toa close, a general impres- 
sion prevailed in the public mind that a 
commercial crisis would follow, as an 
inevitable result of the unprecedented 
drain upon the National Treasury. But 
peace returned, and the prosperity of 
the country continued, not only un- 
checked, but now each successive year 
affords evidence on all sides of great 
prosperity and solid progress in every 
department of industry. Our domestic 
exports, amounting in value in 1860 to 
$316,242,423, had increased in 1872 to 
$549,219,718, presenting the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of nearly doubling in 
twelve years, against the highest tariff 
ever imposed since the organization of 
theGovernment. Equally rapid has been 
the increase of our vast internal com- 
merce, and the advancement in mining, 
manufacturing, agricultural, and other 
industries—indicated by the fact that 
the number of miles of railway in the 
Union has been doubled within the last 
twelve years, and bythe still more pleas- 
ing fact that artisans, factory operatives, 
mechanics, miners, farmers, and laborers 
are all employed and amply remunerated. 

In short, at no former period in the 
brief history of the Union has the tariff 
been so largely protective as during the 
last twelve years; and even against the 
drawback of a protracted war carried on 
at an enormous cost, it is safe to say that 
at no previous time has the basis of our 
national prosperity been so broad or so 
substantial as at present. The recent 
Wall street squall severely tested and 
thoroughly proved the substantial basis 
of the general credit and progress. In 
referring to this subject a few days ago, 
the London Telegraph said : 

** With a cotton crop of four million 
bales, with a prodigious wheat harvest, 
with even such minor products as rice, 
sugar and tobacco more abundant than 
usual, and with all the Old World wait- 
ing to buy these at high prices, America 
may laugh to scorn the idea of serious 
loss or prolonged embarrassment. The 
plain truth is that such local troubles as 
are seen in the failure of Messrs. Jay 
Cooke & Co., are themselves the rank 
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outgrowth of exuberant prosperity— 

mere accessories to a progress which 

does not fer an instant halt.” 

DOES A PROTECTIVE TARIFF ENCOUR- 
AGE MONOPOLY? 

The Free-trade League are laboring to 
make the farmers believe that it does. 
It will require no very deep investigation 
of the subject, to discover that there is 
no basis for the charge. How is it pos- 
sible in a country where all are upon an 
equal footing, where capital, brain, and 
muscle are alike free to embark in any 
enterprise, or follow any occupation or 
business that promises the largest or 
surest returns? This monopoly cry is 
an unadulterated absurdity, and those 
who use it for an argument know that 
itis not true. Alexander Hamilton may 
not have been as astute and well in- 
formed as those learned agents of the 
Free-trade League who have been sent 
out to enlighten the Western grangers, 
but his statesmanship and sagacity are 
pretty generally acknowledged. In his 
famed report as Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, he said : 

‘But though it were true that the 
immediate and certain effect of a tariff 
was an increase of price, it is universally 
true that the contrary is the ultimate 
effect with every successful manufac- 
ture. When a domestic manufacture 
has attained to perfection, and has en- 
gaged in the prosecution of it a compe- 
teut number of persons, it can be afford- 
ed, and accordingly seldom or never fails 
to be sold cheaper, in process of time. 
than the FOREIGN article for which it is 
a substitute. The internal competition 
which takes place soon does away with every- 
thing like monopoly, and by degrees re- 
duces the price of the article to the min- 
imum of a reasonable profit on the capi- 
tal employed. This accords with the 
reason of the thing and with experi- 
ence ”’ 

This was written eighty-one years ago, 
and to prove the correctness of Secre- 
tary Hamilton’s statements, one illus- 
tration may be given: It is less than 
twelve years since steel rails could be 
afforded for railways, though their su- 
periority over the iron rail had long been 
acknowledged. Under Bessimer’s new, 


rapid, and cheaper process of converting 
iron into steel, rails manufactured from 





steel became practicable. English man- 
ufacturers engaged extensively in the 
work, and furnished rails for American 
railways, in 1862, at $200 perton. The 
price was large, but railroad directors 
in the States said they would rather pay 
$200 per ton for steel rails than use iron 
rails furnished for nothing. Capitalists 
in the United States proposed to Con- 
gress that if they would give them a pro- 
tection of one cent per pound on steel 
rails, they would erect steel works. pur- 
chase the use of the Bessimer patents, 
and produce steel rails of better quality 
and at lower cost than the English rails, 
The duty was imposed, and the capital- 
ists put up their works. What has been 
the result? Here are the average prices 
of steel rails since their introduction 
from England and manufacture in this 
country: 


In 1862, price per tOM......... eeses eevee 200 
in 1865) price per ton .....:- + <..2..605.+.. 175 
In 1867, price per tom.......... ....6- 165 
In 1869, price per tOM ...........c000. sereee 125 
In 1871, price per ton..................++. 100 


From this we see that American com- 
petition has brought the price down to 
just one-half that was paid for English 
rails in 1862; and yet British manufac- 
turers continue to compete with our 
manufacturers, paying transportation 
and duties; or, what is the same thing, 
selling to American contractors at prices 
which, when transportation and duties 
are added, are not above the prices of 
American-made steel rails. Here we 
have an illustration of the direct ten- 
dency of protection in reducing prices. 
Yet Mr. Atkinson, a prominent Boston 
revenue tariff man, claims that the man- 
ufacture of steel rails should not be fos- 
tered by a protective tariff. He says: 

**The consumption of steel rails has 
been obstructed for the ostensible bene- 
fit of a little force of workmen in steel 
works.”’ 

There are now ten steel-rail works 
in operation in this country. put up ata 
cost of over ten million dollars. They 
are distributed over the country as fol- 
lows: One each in Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burg, Bethlehem, and Johnstown, Pa.; 
Troy, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Cleveland, 
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Ohio; Joliet, l.; and two in Chicago; 
and just now the announcement comes 
by telegraph from England that a com. 
pany of English capitalists are about to 
throw up the business there, and trans- 
fer their machinery, capital, and work- 
men to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where they 
propose to erect and run a large estab- 
lishment for the manufacture of steel 
rails ! 

Where is the monopoly in this, or in 
any other branch of industry protected 
by a judicious tariff? Even Mr. Wells 
himself, in his annual report to the Sec- 
retary of the United States Treasury for 
1869, made the admission that the effect 
of an increase of the tariff is, ‘tin the 
first instance, to increase and quicken 
production, and subsequently to reduce 
prices through the competition engendered.”’ 
So we see it is “competition” and not 
monopoly that protection invites. 

DOES A PROTECTIVE TARIFF ENHANCE 
PRICES? 

A tariff for protection may, and pos- 
sibly does in some cases, raise the price 
of certain manufactures at first; but the 
ultimate tendency and invariable result 


is to create home competition and re- 


duce prices to the lowest paying profit 
at which they can be produced at home 
or abroad. But the theory of free-trad- 
ers is that a tariff enhances the price of 
goods to the extent of the duty imposed. 
Here is the statement of the Free-trade 
League of New York, taken from one of 
their recent publications: 

“The tariff raises the price of both 
American and foreign articles. This 
necessarily follows from the foreign ar- 
ticle selling here; for if the American 
was not raised to the same price it would 
undersell the foreign, and the foreign 
could not be sold.”’ 

A more illogical and absurd statement 
could scarcely be made. ‘“‘ If the Amer- 
ican was not raised to the same price it 
would undersell the foreign.’’? This is 
just what the protected American arti- 
cle is now doing. In 1862 England fur- 
nished all the steel railroad rails used in 
the United States at $200 per ton. Un- 


dera protection of one cent a pound 
American steel works were erected, and 











in 1871 our own manufacturers supplied 
the market at $100 per ton. In 1860 
nearly all the cutlery consumed in the 
United States came from England ; now 
the trade circulars issued in England 
state that American cutlery is compet- 
ing successfully in English markets 
with their own manufactures. In 1860 
a very large proportion of the iron used 
in this country came from England ; 
now American iron is exported to that 
country at a profit to the trade. In 1860 
we made no Axminster carpeting, and 
no capitalist would attempt its manu- 
facture until the tariff was imposed ; 
now American Axminster carpets are 
supplied to the trade at a dollar a yard 
less than the price of the imported ar- 
ticle. John L. Hayes, Esq., of Boston, 
secretary of the ‘‘National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers,’”’? ina recent 
report on the progress of American man- 
ufactures, says: ‘‘We have, since the 
protective tariff of 1862, succeeded in 
making the European palace carpet, 
known as the Axminster carpet, supe- 
rior in strength and wear to the French 
carpet, and in beauty and finish so exact 
a copy of the original that, side by side, 
itis dfficult to detect any difference. 
These,’’ says Mr. Hayes, ‘‘we make at so 
low a cost that we have compelled the 
manufacturer of the foreign article to 
reduce his price a dollar or twoa yard, 


‘although the American Axminsters are 


frequently put upon the market and 
sold for the fereign article.”? In Brus- 
sels and other rich and expensive 
carpets similar results have been 
reached, and the prospect now is that 
as in the case of iron, cutlery, steel 
shovels, watches, clocks, sewing ma- 
chines &¢c., our carpets will soon find 
profitable markets on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

Of home manufactures there has been 
brought out within the last five years, a 
very large class of dress goods, embrac- 
ing nearly every variety required for 
ladies’ wear. ‘‘Our silks,’? says Mr. 
Hayes, ‘‘our lustres, our serges, and a 
great variety of cotton stuffs, of a class 
no made in this country at all until 
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within the last five years, challenge 
comparison with any similar goods made 
abroad. And in the article of carpets,”’ 
he continues, ‘“‘I say without hesitation 
that we surpass the manufacture of any 
other country on the globe. But the 
great fact to be looked at,” he adds, ‘‘is 
that we have not only done all this, but 
we have been enabled to make these goods 
cheaper through the competition that grows 
out of our protective system.” 

If the reader in any of our larger cities 
where a wholesale business is done, will 
take the trouble to make inquiry, he 
will find that flannel goods (and they 
are the basis of cloths and other 
woollen fabrics) are on a gold value from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. cheaper now 
than they were in 186). This fact is well 
known to the wholesale trade, though 
retailestablishments may not have so 
informed their customers. The same is 
true of many other descriptions of man- 
ufactures. Says Mr. Hayes: ‘‘We make 
all our undergoods, stockings, hosiery, 
and goods for underclothing, amount- 
ing to some $40,000,000. Three or 
four years ago we made no goods of 
the class that are made fitted to the 
form; but we have succeeded in 
making those also, not by hand, but 
by machinery, and surpassing § in 
quality any goods of the kind that are 
made abroad. The result of this has 
been that American competition has ac- 
tually reduced the prices of the foreign 
articles.”’ 

This is our experience under a pro- 
tective tariff, and when our currency, 
at no distant day, reaches a gold value, 
the prices of all staple and most of the 
minor articles of manufacture will 
range lower than at any former period 
in our history, excepting on extraordi- 
nary occasions under the presure of a 
crisis or other unfavorable circum- 
stances. Free-traders may continue to 
spin fine theories, but Alexander 
Hamilton was right when he said 
that under protection, ‘the internal 
competion which takes place soon does 
away with everything like monopoly, 
and by degrees reduces the price of the 





article to the minimum of a reasonable 
profit on the capital invested.’’ 
WHO PAYS THE DUTIES, THE PRO- 
DUCER OR THE CONSUMER ? 
The theory of the Free-trade League, 
and which they are now industriously 
endeavoring to instil into the minds of 
the grangers is, that a tariff duty, un- 
der all circumstances, is a tax imposed 
upon and taken from the pockets of 
consumers. They go further, and as- 
sert that not only imported goods are 
increased in priceto the full extent of 
the duty imposed, but that all our own 
productions, of a like nature, are raised 
in price to the same extent. But that 
the writer may not be charged with 
misrepresentation, it will be well to re- 
produce the words of Mr. Wells, as they 
are recorded in one of his official reports 
as Special Commissioner of Revenue, 
Some of these reports are republished by 
the Free-trade League, and circulated 
among the grangers. Mr. Wells says: 
‘*We select as our first illustration the 
article of lumber, on which the Govern- 
ment levies a duty of twenty per cent. ad 
valorem, which rate, by the addition of the 
percentage which the importer almost 
invariably will add, by reason of the 
payment of the duty, may probably be 
considered as equivalent at the present 
time to twenty-five per cent.’? But this 
is not all. Says Mr. Wells: ‘‘T wo things 
follow as a matter of necessity : first, 
that whatever duty is imposed on the 
foreign product is paid wholly by the 
consumer, and is therefore equivalent 
toso much direct tax; and secondly, 
that the price of the imported article 
regulates and determines the selling 
price of the domestic product, at least 
for all that portion of the latter which 
is exposed to the competition of the for- 
eign supply in the open and leading 
markets.” Nor is this all. Following 
up a false theory Mr. Wells goes on to 
say: ‘‘T'wenty-five per cent. in the in- 
creased price of lumber means twenty- 
five per cent. in the increased price 
of houses, twenty-five per cent. in 
the increased price of vessels, of 
fences, of railroad ties, and other 
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constructions of which wood is the 
principal constituent.’? And now comes 
the climax: ‘‘All these find their expres- 
sion in the increase of wages, and in the 
cost of other forms of raw material ; 
and these in turn augment the cost of 
manufactures; and thus the wave of 
taxation, emanating from a common 
centre, continues to extend and enlarge 
itself, until no man can measure the 
breadth and power of its influence.”’ 
This is simply nonsense. Let us ex- 
amine the facts, and the result in this 
willapply to ail similar cases. The aver- 
age annual of importation of lumber in 
1866-67, and later, has been 500,590,000 
to 555,500,000 feet, while the home 
product has averaged 10,000,000.000 feet. 
The imported and home quantities are 
then to each otheras one to twenty-five, 
our home product being twenty-five 
times greater than the quantity im- 
ported. Our markets are, of necessity, 
controlled and prices fixed by the greater 
and not by the lesser supply. This be- 
ing the case the foreign article must pay 
all the costs, including tariff duties, of 
getting into these markets, and then be 
sold at the prices already established by 
the larger American supply. The tax 
comes out of the pockets of the foreign 
producer. The same result prevails in 
all cases where the home product is mate- 
rially larger than the quantity imported. 
If we should renew the tariff on tea and 
coffee the duty would be drawn wholly 
from the pockets of the consumer, as no 
portion of the quantity consumed is pro- 
duced at home. But with the exception 
of tea, coffee, spices, tropical fruits, 
silks, and a few other articles, our home 
productions are largely, asin the case 
of lumber, in excess of the quantities of 
similar articles imported. To the same 
extent they control our markets and 
establish prices, and before foreign 
goods can come into competition with 
home products, they must bear all the 
costs of transportation, commissions, 
and duties, and then be disposed of at 
prices already established by the larger 
supplies of American products. The 
revenues from the tariff have averaged 





$200,000,000 per annum during the last 
five years, of which at the lowest esti- 
mate $100,000,000 per annum are paid by 
the foreign producer, virtually tor the 
privilege of competing with our manu- 
facturers and farmers in their own mar- 
kets. Yet Free-traders will tell you, 
practically, that ‘‘if a pumpkin is 
brought across the line from Canada, 
at Eastport, in Maine, its price will reg- 
ulate the price of pumpkins in Califor- 
nia.”’ Ifthe tax of 20 cents per bushel 
imposed on foreign wheat raises the 
price of our entire crop 20 cents per 
bushel, then ‘‘the farmers of Illinois get 
$21,063,200 tariff on their yearly crop; 
those of Iowa $12,617,250; Missouri farm- 
ers would receive $7,861.000; those of 
Michigan $9,713,000,”’ and all the farm- 
mers in each State throughout the 
Union in the same ratio. Do the gran- 
gers thus find themselves enriched ? 

EFFECTS OF THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 

ON WAGES AND LABOR. 

The statement will not be questioned 
that in the United States, under a pro- 
tective tariff, wages are at least fifty per 
cent. higher than in any other part of 
the world. How far protection to our 
industries, by the adjustment of the 
tariff, has contributed to this result, is a 
matter of every day demonstration. We 
will not deduct one iota from our ad- 
vantages of a broad geographical area, a 
diversified climate, superior soil, and un- 
tiring native energy. Under these aus- 
picious circumstances, we might even 
adopt the free-trade theory, and in prac- 
tice abolish the tariff, let Europe furnish 
our manufactures, we close our mills and 
furnaces, and all resort to agriculture 
as an occupation, and still live. But we 
would then be without markets for our 
increased agricultural surplus, without 
employment for workmen or wages to 
pay them; and very soon we should real- 
ize the experience of all past ages, that 
a country confined to agricultural pur- 
suits is always impoverished, and can 
never advance in the scale of eiviliza- 
tion; while, on the other hand, that coun- 
try whose industries embrace the widest 
scope and greatest variety of pursuits is 
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invariably the most prosperous. Under |‘‘when our pauperism was confined to 
a protective tariff this diversity has been | the aged and disabled; but now we have 
secured in the United States to a very | paupers pleading for work, and made 
high degree. With it the demand for paupers only because they cannot pro- 
labor has increased; new industries have cureemployment to keep themselves and 
been opened, and wages have advanced. | their families from the poorhouse,”’ This 
Immigration is annually adding half aj/is a deplorable picture. Those of the 
million to our population, yet all are! impoverished English mechanics who 
employed ; and to-day there is not an can raise the means come to this coun- 
able-bodied idle man, who is willing to | try to seek employment, and always with 
be employed, within our borders, Even success, They have a cordial welcome. 
those who were thrown out of employ- But we cannot afford to remove our pro- 
ment by the recent panic are returning tective tariff, and fill the country once 
to their former places, or are finding | more with half-paid European manufac- 
employment in other establishments. tures, unless we are prepared to reduce 
Carefully-prepared tables, under the our workmen to a level with the popula- 
supervision of the United States Statis- | tions of our foreign competitors. Free 
tical Bureau, have demonstrated the fact trade is the direct road to low wages. 
that the average wages paid in the Uni- “A PROTECTIVE TARIFF STIMULATES 
ted States to artisans, mechanics, and | ENTERPRISE AND INDUSTRY. 
workmen employed in the manufactories'| In Europe the working classes, with 
is fifty-four per cent. higher than the all the industry and economy it is possi- 
prices paid for similar work in England; ble to apply, are rarely ever enabled to 
yet provisions are higher there than here. | accumulate even the smallest pittance 
England paid us during the fiscal year over the average weekly expenses. If, 
ended June 30, 1872, by the latest returns | with the plainest food and the cheapest 
Officially reported, $20,853,047 for wheat, | clothing, they can keep their families 
$9,221,546 for corn. $14,037, 448 for hams | together the object of their greatest am- 
and bacon, $7,065,912 for lard, $6,095,820 bition has been attained; and when worn 
for cheese, and large amounts for beef, | out by age and hard labor, their only re- 
pork, butter, flour, corn meal, &c. It is lief, in most cases, isa final tramp ‘‘over 
evident, therefore, that the cost of living tie hill to the workhouse.” The sons 
in England must ‘be higher than in the | adopt thesame occupations their fathers 
United States; and food averages seven- followed, and so one generation succeeds 
ty-five per cent. of the working-man’s “another without any material change for 
family expenses. If we go beyond Eng- 


‘the better in the moral and social condi- 
land into France, Belgium, Prussia, Aus- | tion of themselves or their families. 
tria, &c., we find, according to returns! In the United States, where legislation 
made to the British Parliament by their looks first to the interests of the masses, 
consular agents abroad, that wages aver- | and where native industries are fostered 
age thirty per cent. lower in those coun- | under a carefully-arranged protective 
tries than in England. If we include) | tariff, the contrast is everywhere seen in 
mining and agricultural employments, ‘the enterprise, ambition, and success of 
the difference in the wages paid in Eu- | the working classes, wee rise by regular 
rope and the United States becomes still ‘steps to the highest positions in the line 
greater. But this is not the darkest side | of their business. 

of the picture. By their own returns! The twenty millionsof working people 
the melancholy fact is published, that |in the United States are not ignorant of 
there are thousands of able-bodied arti-| the fact that the purchasing power of 
sans and skilled workmen in England | ‘their incomes is at least one hundred 
who cannot procure employment at any ‘per cent. greater than that of the in- 
price. ‘‘The time was,’ says an Eng-|comes of the industrious classes in Eu- 


lish statesman in a recent publication, | rope. Nor are they insensible to the 
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truth that this superiority is mainly due| mers—some of them weighing 16,000 
to the fostering influences of the protec-| pounds; 195 engines; a score of rolling 
tive policy. It is this that secures to| mills; 7 pig-iron furnaces; 48 foundries; 
them an excess in their incomes over! over a dozen immense steel works— 
necessary expenditures. And it is this| each producing annually from $500 000 
surplus that transforms the working-| to $1,500,000 worth of steel; 3 locomotive 
man of to-day into the capitalist of to-| works; a number of rail factories, em- 
morrow. It lifts the crushing load of| ploying 400 men; about 75 glass works, 
despair, under which his peer in Europe} producing glass goods annually to the 
is forever kept down, from the mind of| value of $7,000,000; 8 white-lead facto- 
the industrious and prudent working-| ries; sheet and bolt-copper -works; 58 


man in the United States, raises his wife 
above the sphere of a daily drudge, sends 
his children, neatly clad, to school, pays 
for his pew in the chureh of his choice, 
buys his lot and builds his cottage, ac- | 


cumulates his deposits in the savings | 
bank, sets him up in business, when he 
takes his position among the builders or 
manufacturers in the community, and 
aids in the building up of the village, 
town, or city, adding to the value of 
every acre of real estate in his neighbor- | 
hood. He then throws his energies and 
his capital into new railway or other im- 
portant projects, inviting and giving 
employment to increasing population, 





and stimulating general enterprise 
throughout the State. But a few years | 
ago the man thus advancing lived upon | 
his weekly earnings, his savings alone) 
from which, judiciously invested, have | 
raised him from Ins former to his pres- | 
ent position. Each reader can point to} 
thousands of such cases, probably in- 
cluding himself. ‘Take three illuscra- 
tions, one each from the great West, the 
Keystone State, and the old New Eng- 
land States : 

“The growth of woollen factories in 
the Northwest,” says an observing wri- 
ter in Wisconsin, ‘‘in the past ten years 
has been unprecedented. Wisconsin had 
fifteen in 1860 and about seventy in 1870, 
while in the group of the Western States 
there are now no Jess than six hundred. 
These factories areowned largely by men of 
limited means, who have worked their way 
from the position of common laborers.” 

In Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, there are 
696 boiling and heating furnaces; 497 





nail, tack, and spike machines, and 13 


petroleum refineries; cotton mills em- 
ploying 1,500 persons; woollen mills, and 
other industries. The entire product 
of Pittsburg amounts to just about 
$100,000,000annually, four-fifths of which 


| goes West, Ohio being the largest pur- 


chasing State. James Parton, after a 
personal inspection of these industries, 
prepared an article on the subject for 
the Atlantic Monthly, in which he stated, 
in substance, that nearly all the propri- 
etors of to-day were the workingmen a few 
years ago, Many of whom are Scotch-lrish 
naturalized citizens. 

Counecticut, Rhode Island, and Mas- 
sachusetts are hives of manufacturing 
industries—their annual products ap- 
proaching $400,000,000. It is stated by 
close observers and statistical writers in 
those States that seventy-five per cent. of 
the present owners of those manufuctories 
started a few years ago as practicul me- 
chanics at weekly wages. They are not 
only now at the head of the establish- 
ments, but are the owners of over fifty 
per cent. of the capital invested in all 
those industries. 

Such are the effects of a Judiciously- 
arranged protective tariff upon the in- 
terests of enterprise and industry in the 
United States. 

THE RELATION OF THE TARIFF TO OUR 
AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS, 

The success of agricultural industry 
depends upon its markets. Free-traders 
have always labored to ake the farmers 
in the great prairie States of the West be- 
lieve that their best market is in Europe, 
and that they are shut out from that by 
our own protective tariff. This is a de- 
ception. Our shipments of agricultural 


railway-spike machines; 69 steam ham-| products to Europe never increased under 
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a low tariff, neither has the export of 
these commodities ever diminished as 
the result of home protection. England 
depends annually upon foreign produc- 
tion for about one-fifth of her breadstuffs 
and provisions. In favorableseasons the 
deticiency may be even less, or if her own 
crops are deficient, the demand will be 
larger. The market in that quarter for 
our agricultural products is changeable 
at best. Of her deficit, she obtains, ac- 
cording to her own statistics, from sixty- 
eight to seventy per cent. from the Baltic 
and Mediterranean countries. Steamship 
andrailway transportation between Eng- 
land and those places has increased, and 
is still rapidly increasing, and competi- 
tion is reducing transportation charges 
down to the lowest tigures. When the 
crops are good in Russia, Turkey, Prus- 
sia, and Austria, their surplus gluts the 
English markets, and being the product 


of less than half-paid labor, both the! 


supply and the price shuts that market, 
for the time, against shipments from 
America, even if grain could be shipped 
at New York for seventy-five or eighty 
cents a bushel, and other agricultural 
products at the same low rates. It is 
only when the crop is short nearer home 
that England looks to the United States 
for any considerable portion of her bread- 
stuffs and other supplies for the table. 
Agricultural success requires an even 
and reliable market, not a fickle and 
uncertain demand three thousand miles 
away, but a steady, annual home con- 
sumption, and the nearer to the farm 
the better.” This can be procured only 
by bringing the factory close beside the 
farm. Three or four manufactories in a 
town will give employment to 1,500 op- 
eratives; these in turn will require food, 
clothing, shoes, books, schools, newspa- 
pers, and give employment to farmers, 
mechanics, teachers, printers, &. A 
ton of steel rails for a railway is worth 
$100. The price of the ore, and the coal 


in the mountain is merely nominal. La- 
bor gives the value to the ton of rails; 
one-half of the wages paid for producing 
a ton of rails is expended by the work- 
men for provisions for themselves and 








their families, sothat some forty dollars’ 
worth of agricultural products are con- 
sumed in each ton of rails manufactured, 
**A piece of fine cloth,” said Adam Smith, 
in his Wealth of Nations, ‘‘which weighs 
only eighty pounds contains in it the 
price, not only of eighty pounds of wool, 
butsometimes of several thousand weight 
of corn, the maintenance of the different 
working people and of their immediate 
employers. The corn, which could with 
difficulty have been carried abroad in its 
oun shape, is in this manner virtually ex- 
ported in that of the complete manufacture, 
and may easily be sent to the remotest cor- 
ners of the world.”? This is the cheap 
transportation that the Western farmers 
require. and which a tariff protection to 
our manufacturing interests is creating, 
The statistics show the marvellous fact 
that the average increase in our manu- 
facturing industries since the introduc- 
tion of the protective tariffs, commenc- 
ing with 1861, has been fully one hundred 
per cent. This includes the manufac- 
ture of steel and iron, and manufactures 
from those products; the manufacture 
of cloths, cassimeres, shawls, flannels, 
blankets, hosiery, carpets, balmorals, 
kerseys, and the various mixed goods, 
together with nearly every variety of 
cotton and silk products. Factories for 
producing many varieties of these fabrics 
have been erected in the Southern and 
Western States, and their number is still 
increasing. Some of our railway steam- 
engine manufactories are turning outa 
locomotive regularly, the year round, 
every two days, each worth an average 
of $15,000. As it is labor mainly that 
makes up the cost, each of these locomo- 
tives causes a consumption of not less 
than $5,000 worth of agricultural pro- 
duce in its construction. Allowing the 
product of the shop to be 156 locomo- 
tives in a year, they consume in their 
construction $780,000 of agricultural pro- 
duce. These and similar establishments 
create the markets that farmers require, 
instead of the precarious demand beyond 
the Atlantic. Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
produces $100,000,000 worth of iron and 
other goods annually, and consumes 
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$50,000,000 worth of the products of the 
farm in their production. Pennsylvania 
isnot depending upon a foreign market. 
All the immense quantities of wheat and 
other agricultural products that come 
annually from her broad and fertile val- 
leys are consumed within her own bor- 
ders. A little Pittsburg, or Lowell, or 
Lynn planted in Missouri, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, &c., with di- 
versified manufacturing industries, on a 
less extensive scale, introduced into all 
the principal towns in each Western and 
Southern State, would afford the farmers 
in those vast agricultural areas the very 
best market, at their own doors, without 
the necessity of transportation, and free 
from the delays, risks, and uncertainties 
of European consumption. 
RELATION OF THE TARIFF TO THE 
NATIONAL FINANCES. 
To meet the drafts annually made 


upon the United States Treasury, a rev- | 


enue, in round numbers, of $300,000,000 
is required. Of this amount $100,000,000 
come from our internal taxes, drawn 
directly from the pockets of the people. 
The other two-thirds of the entire rev- 
enues, or $200,000,000, are the proceeds 
mainly of the tariff. About one-half of 
this amount is drawn from the earnings 
of our own people, and the other por- 
tion, or 100,000,000, is paid by foreign 
producers, or their representatives, who 
avail themselves of the United States 
markets for the disposal of their com- 
modities. 

Now if, for the sake of argument, we 





| 


| 


adopt the free-trade policy, and reduce | 
the tariff, say to one-half of the present | 
scale of duties, this would leave the Uni- | 
ted States Treasury shortjust$100,000,000 | 


at the end of each fiscal year. 
free-traders will reply that the increase 
of importations would make up the de- 


But the | 


ficiency. To do this, under the reduced | 
Scale of duties, we would require an im- | 
‘cure good government is an ever-pres- 


portation of $600,000,000 worth of goods, 
in addition to our present annual im- 


portation of nearly that amount of for- | lected. 


kets, what would be the effect upon our 
own manufactories, and the millions of 
artisans and workmen employed, direct- 
ly and indirectly, by the proprietors of 
those establishments? Nothing could 
save the largest portion of them from 
idlenesss. If unemployed, they could 
no longer pay for agricultura! products, 
and the farmers in turn must suffer. 
What then? When this problem can 
be satisfactorily explained to the gran- 
gers, by our free-trade theorists, the 
Western farmers may manifest a little 
more disposition to listen to the agents 
of the New York Free-trade League 
than they show at present. 

So long as the Administration pro- 
poses to pay promptly the annual ex- 
penses of the Government, and the in- 
terest on the public debt, and to reduce 
the debt itself $50,000,000 a year, it will 
be well to introduce no disturbing ele- 
ment into our present financial system. 
Our financial credit abroad was never 
better than at present, as is shown by the 
extraordinary flow of gold from Europe, 
since the recent financial panic, seeking 
investment in American securities at a 
trifle under standard values. The na- 


| tion is prosperous and recovering rap- 


idly from the disastrous effects of the 
war; the people are contented and bet- 
tering their condition year after year; 
the natural resources of the country are 
being steadily developed, manufacto- 
ries are constantly increasing, and in- 
ternal commerce is extending and be- 
coming more and more valuable in every 
section of the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and all this upon a_ basis 
that promises stability and permanency. 

THE duty of the citizen is not wholly 
performed by the election of good men 
to office. Continued watchfulness over 
the publi¢ interests is needed. A cordial 
support of every measure tending to se- 





ent duty, which should never be neg- 
The election of good men is 


eign products. With $1,200,000,000 worth | an all-important duty; to render them 
of foreign commodities, principally Brit- | the proper support is a duty no less bind- 
ish manufactures, thrown upon our mar- | ing. 
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LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE 
NEW CAPITOL BUILDING. 
Probably no civic demonstration in 
the great Northwest equalled, certainly 
none has ever excelled, that which oc- 
curred at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the »roposed new Capitol building 
at Lansing, on the 2d of October. 
The military and Masonic organiza- 
tions of the State were out in full force, 
and it is estimated that from 35,000 to 


40,000 citizens participated in and wit- | 


nessed the ceremonies, 


We have no space for a description of | 


the pageant, so creditable to the autho- 


rities and people of the State, evidencing | 


an interest in public affairs which speaks 
volumes in their behalf, and which, if 


maintained, cannot fail to place the | 


State in the front rank of mental and 
material progress. 


After the procession, the proceedings | 


on the grounds were opened by an ad- 
dress from Governor J. J. Bagley, as 
follows: 


FELLOW-CITIZENS: In the name of, 


the constituted authorities of the State, 


I bid you welcome to its capital. We, 


have assembled for the purpose of laying 
the corner-stone of a new Capitol build- 
ing, worthy of our State, a fitting home) 
for the different branches of its Govern- 
ment. ‘To those of us who have watched 
the growth of Michigan from infancy to 
manhood, the occasion recalls the toils 
and trials of early days, the anxieties 
and cares of pioneer life ; while a par- 
donable egotism as we look about us, 
tells of battles fought «nd victories won | 
over Nature in her most rugged mood. | 
To-day we stand here as conquerors of 
forest and swamp, and can proudly say : | 
‘* If thou seekest a beautiful peninsula, 
behold it here.” 

In olden times, temples and public. 
buildings were erected, not alone for’ 
use, but as memorials of king or con-, 
queror, and inscribed with records of | 
their valor and heroism. The temples | 
have crumbled into dust ; king and con- | 
querer are forgotten ; metal and granite | 
have disappeared ; time has conquered | 
all. Aud soitwill be. But our greater | 
civilization, with its triumphs of inven- | 
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;and nations vanish, there will yet be 
left, somewhere, the history of to-day 
ijand all future days. Our record will 
| be preserved. We shall not be judged 
|in the distant future by the ruins of our 
| buildings, dug up by the antiquary, but 
| by the record of our deeds as individuals 
/and communities, by our public acts, by 
‘our legislation, by our care for the pub- 
lic good. If we make moral worth, 
honesty of purpose and integrity of soul, 
‘the pathway to public position ; if our 
‘legislation is kept pure and sweet ; if 
the common good is the common law, 
we shall leave behind us a history more 
‘enduring than brick or marble, a heri- 
tage richer than gold or precious stones, 
| May this be the ambition of our time 
/and our hope for the future, remember- 
ing always, that 
“The riches of the commonwealth 

Are free, strung minds, and hearts of health; 

And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning band and cultured brain.” 


| This was followed by an eloquent and 
| instructive prayer by the Right Rev. 8. 
A. McCoskry; upon the conclusion of 
| which a most masterly address was de- 
livered by the Hon. William A. Howard, 
|which should be read and remembered 
by every citizen of the State. 

We make room for the following ex- 
tract, which is full of instruction to 
every citizen of the Republic: 

We are told upon the highest author- 
ity that Zhe powers that be are ordained 


‘ot God.” And hence we may conclude, 
without presumption, that He who made 


the world and all things therem ; He 
who formed this peninsula, with its pro- 
ductive power and its hidden treasures, 
wills that it should be not only the abode 
of lus creatures but the seat of a great, 
prosperous and free State. <All vur phy- 
sical development for the thirty-seven 
years, all our increase of wealth, all the 


‘unfulding of our vast resources, are but 


the adornment of the peninsula that she 
may the more effectively woo the Heav- 
enly Pilgrim. As a bride adorns herself 
for her husband, so every successive day 
she puts on still more beautitul garments 
and beckons the divinely appointed state 
to her bower. Her vast agricultural 
treasures that block up the thorough- 
fares, and crowd the marts of tle world, 
all utter their voice, all say “Come.” 
Her hundreds of thousands of tons of 


tive art and skill, makes it certain that, | iron ore that annually come forth from 
though buildings may crumble away/their mountain seat, aud leap into all 
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the channels of the commerce of the 
world say ‘“‘Come.’? Her rich and ex- 
tensive copper mines say ‘‘Come.’’ Her 
forest of boundless wealth wave their 
welcome, and say ‘‘Come.”” From year 
to year she displays her jewels, ever 
growing in brightness, and says with in- 
creased persuasiveness, ‘Si quaeris pen- 
insulam amoenam circumspice.’? The evi- 
dences are everywhere abundant that 
Providence designed and fitted this pen- 
insula to be the abode of an industrious 
and happy people, the place of an ad- 
vanced civilization, the seat of a great, 
prosperous, independent, and free State. 

What, then, is a State in distinction 
from the territory where it exists? <A 
free government is simply the organized 
power of the good, consolidated and 
wielded to restrain the bad and to pro- 
tect the weak from the encroachments 
of the strong; or, in other words, to es- 
tablish justice and secure the blessings 
of liberty to all the people. All courts 
interpret its will, and all executive offi- 
cers execute its decrees. The sheriff 
goes forth with its processes, and even 
when supported by the posse comitatus, or 
the whole military power, he is only the 
minister of its will. Such a government 
is right in its conception and organiza- 
tion, and so far must receive the appro- 
bation of Heaven. ‘‘Order is Heaven’s | 
first law” andsuch a government, exist- | 
ing for, and securing the good of, the) 
governed is the creature of God.” We) 
can hardly conceive of the existence of | 
such a government without admitting | 
the truth of the fundamental axioms of | 
the Declaration ot Independence ; for | 
such a government can only rightly exist | 
by the consent of the governed and for | 
the good of the governed. ; 

A State is the people in a given terri- 
tory and their institutions. 

A free State consist of the people and 
such institutions as they make for them- 
selves, 

A despotic State consists of the people 
and such institutions as are imposed | 
upon them. 

A free State lives in the will of its 
people! Public sentiment shapes its 
course and controls its action! We judge 
of a State by the same rule as an indi- 
vidual. ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Their character must be de- 
termined by what they do! But if they 
do what public opinion demands, it 
18 essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened and virtuous. Hence it 
has come to be axiom, that the only true 
basis of a Republic is the intelligence 
and morality of its people. Experience 
goes far towards proving that the more 
eae | the public morality is allied to 
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and springs from the personal religion of 
the individual citizens, the better it en- 
dures the trial. The basis of public 
morality is the enlightened consciences 
of individual citizens. 

The first duty of every free State, com- 
manded by the highest of all laws—the 
instinct of self-preservation—is to foster 
institutions for the promotion of the 
intelligence and virtue of its people. 
Michigan’s first Governor, in his first 
message, warns us that the “liberty of a 
people cannot be forced beyond its intel- 
ligence.”? And he might have added, it 
cannot long survive the decay of public 
morality. Governments rise and fall, 
and nations decay and pass away, but 
the great principles that pertain to right- 
ful government remain unchanged and 
unchangeable. The Creator seems to 
have stamped his own immutability upon 
justice and truth and other like charac- 
teristics. 

Another important function of a State 
is to provide for the unfortunate, the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, and the in- 
sane. Humanity requires this at the 
hands of the State, since a kind of treat- 
ment is often required that friends and 
relatives could not furnish, nor could 
any system of voluntary charity meet 
the case so well; and since all are liable 
to these terrible calamities, it is proper 
that all should aid, under the control of 
the State, in making suitable provision 
for unfortunates of this class. 

To guard well the public health, to pro- 
vide for the common defence, to preserve 
the publie peace, to secure to every man 
the reward of his own toil, to secure free- 
dom to worship according to the dictates 
of one’s own conscience, and to distri- 
bute equally the public burdens, are 
among the proper functions of the State. 
Let Michigan be tried by any or all of 
these, and she will not be found wanting. 
Her brief career of less than two-score 
years has marked a progress in all those 
things that characterize a well-developed 
State, that gives her a high position 
among her sister States of the Union. 
She is to-day the ‘‘ New England ” of the 
‘* Northwest,’’ in many of those things 
which should characterize a free State. 
Time will not permit me to present the 
details of what has been achieved under 
these several heads, but the steady and 
rapid progress in our educational insti- 
tutions challenges attention, even in this 
hasty sketch. ‘Thirty years ago Detroit, 
Michigan’s chief city, had a population 
of a little more than ten thousand. She 
had not at that time a public or common 
school, as they were called, of any kind— 
much less a ‘‘free school ”’—in the whole 
city; and now the number of children 
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enrolled in schools absolutely free, is 

reater, by at least three thousand, than 

he whole population at that time; and 
that city appropriates for the mainten- 
ance of her free schools this year $161,150. 
These schools had worked so efficiently, 
that on the Ist of June, 1870, notwith- 
standing the rapid growth and influx of 
foreign population, it was found by the 
census that the whole number of persons 
above the age of ten years who could 
not read was only about 6 8-10 per cent. 
of the entire population; and of these 
5 5-10 per cent. were foreign born, and 
only13-10native born. Onthe lst of June, 
1870, less than four-sevenths of the popu- 
lation of Detroit were native born, but 
only about one-sixth of the children in at- 
tendance were of foreign birth; showing 
that if our citizens of foreign birth had 
availed themselves of the advantages of 
the schools to the same extent as did 
those to the manor born, the illiteracy 
of the city would have been reduced to 
still smaller proportions. But the tax- 
payers of our commercial metropolis 
should count themselves more than paid 





by results soencouraging. Results have 
been equally satisfactory throughout the 
State. By the returns of 1872 it appears 
we had 79 stone school-houses, 595 brick, 
4,153 frame, and 691 constructed of 
logs—in all, 5,418, and they were of the 
aggregate value of $7,470,339. Their 
value had nearly quadrupled in the 
eight years immediately preceding, and 
public opinion is growing stronger and 
more healthy every day. The number 
of graded schools was 292. The whale 
number attending school that year was 
803,212. The whole number of quali- 
fied teachers was 11,642, and the whole 
amount paid for teachers’ wages was 
$1,653,891 54. The various denomi- 
national schools have, in their limited 
sphere, contributed to the education of 
the people. The State Normal School 
and our various colleges have helped to 
swell the army of qualified teachers, 
The university is the pride of the State, 
an honor to the natien, and is destined 
to share the glories of the world of let- 
seal = the older institutions of the 
world. 
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It is almost as difficult to describe the | drew from the Republican party, their 
political situation in theSouthern States | prejudices being stronger than their 
as it is for Northern men to understand | principles. The Republican party was, 
it. It seems incomprehensible how a | then, at first composed of three elements, 
State, with a vast number of Republican; the native whites, who were mostly old 
voters, if not a majority, should be en-| Whigs, a few Northern settlers—all de- 
tirely under control of Democratic office-| nominated carpet-baggers by their oppo- 
holders. | nents—and the freedmen who were the 

Take, for example, the State of Geor-| chief voting strength of the party. 
gia, which was perhaps the most loyal of | Combined, this party had a handsome 
all the seceding States, and which by a majority; but with the loss of the Old 


popular vote, even of the whites, would 
never have seceded; and in her State 
Legislature, out of two hundred and 
twenty-five members of both houses 
there are only about a dozen Republi- 
cans. 

There were a great many Old Line 
Whigs in Georgia who were Union men 
during the war, and these, with afew 
Northern men, immigrants to the State 
since the war, formed the nucleus of the 
Republican party. But the Southern 


Whigs were as bitterly opposed to ‘‘the 
nigger’’as the Southern Democrats, and 
when it was proposed to call in the freed- 
men to assist in the furtherance of Re- 
publican principles, this element with- 





Line Whigs, the two parties were left 
nearly equal in point of numbers, with a 
small majority for the Democracy. How 
is it, then, the Legislature is not a rep- 
resentative body of the people, and can- 
not readily become so? To explain this 
will be the object of this article. 

The first Legislature after reconstruc- 
tion was not all chosen by the people, 
but many members took the places of 
the ineligible Democrats by virtue of 
having the ‘next highest number of 
votes,”? thus making a Republican ma- 
jority in both houses. At the next elec- 
tion, however, the situation was changed; 
and to understand the cause of this 
change, one must be well acquainted 
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with the character of both the white and 
colored elements of the party as existing 
at present in the Southern States. The 
Whigs, educated to look down upon the 
black man as an inferior and degraded 
race, could not brook the idea of being 
associated with them on a political equal- 
ity, and could not bear the contempt and 
ostracism of hite neighbors, and 
so withdrew from the Republicans, and 
either remained neutral or joined the 
Democracy. 

The Freedmen, it must be remem- 
bered, had for generations been educated 
to serfdom, and were utterly dependent 
upon some other persons for everything 
but muscular strength. This was not a 
voluntary condition, but one enforced 
by very stringent laws. The natural re- 
sults of this education were a suspicious, 
timid, careless, dependent nature. They 
were kept totally ignorant of everything 
(as far as possible) except the one groove 
they were compelled to move in of swing- 
ing the hoe or ‘‘toting’’ the basket. Even 
this simple, regular movement was di- 
rected and controlled by an overseer, 
and the why and wherefore of it all the 
laborer knew as little about as of geom- 
etry. 

Such is the main voting strength of 
the Republicans in the South; and where 
there were a few men of intelligence to 
lead and control it there was no trouble 
about electing their party men. But the 
great difficulty, next to the ignorance 
and dependence of the freedmen, was, 
that only a very few counties where they 
were in the majority had any body to 
lead and control them after the with- 
drawal of the native Whig element. 
They would not vote the Democratic 
ticket unless hired to do so, and could 
not vote the Republican ticket because 
they had no one to make up a ticket 
with, to tell them when and where to 
vote, or to help them hold an election. 

For the same reason no ‘‘justices of 
the peace’? were elected by the Republi- 
cans; so, these officers having control of 
the polls, the places were filled by ap- 
pointment, and there being no Republi- 
cans competent to fill these positions, of 








course Democrats were put in, and since 
then all elections are entirely under the 
control of Democratic managers, See, 
now, how this combination of forces 
works. 

According to the constitution of Geor- 
gia, a voter is disfranchised by not pay- 
ing his taxes for the year previous to the 
time of voting. Even in counties where 
they have leaders to tell them when and 
where and how much tax they must pay 
they often neglect it, or are persuaded 
to pay two or three times over by unau- 
thorized persons, and seldom or never 
take receipts of the collector when they 
pay him. Where they have no leaders 
of intelligence, they neither know when, 
where, how much, or to whom taxes 
must be paid, or when and where they 
must go to vote, or what they are voting 
for. Many amusing and true anecdotes 
are told of their mistakes iu this respect. 
They drop their ballots in the post office 
in private letter boxes along the mail- 
carriers’ routes, or they meet at their 
church and vote for their candidate’s 
name by holding up their hands, &¢. 
Some think that to get free schools, or 
their seats 1n the jury-box, or the inter- 
ference of the military in their behalf, 
they have only to hold a meeting and 
vote for it. But let us take for illustra- 
tion a county where there are a few in- 
telligent Republicans to lead the masses: 

Election day is appointed. In cities 
there will be but one voting place for 
thousands, while in the country every 
militia district is a voting place, though 
only a few voters may reside init. The 
oolls are all under the management of 
Democratic justices or freeholders. The 
freedmen are advised by the Republican 
leaders when and where the election 
takes place, and that they must pay their 
taxes for the last year before they can 
vote, &c. They live one, five, ten, fif- 
teen miles from the voting precint. 
Election day comes. They are told by 
their employer they must not leave their 
work that day; if they do they will be 
discharged. Some go any way; some are 
afraid, and stay at home. Those who go 
are met by a white neighbor—a clever 
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man perhaps—who has shown them an 
occasional kindness. He tells them elec- 
tion day has been postponed—they will 
lose their wages, and, it may be, their 
situation—they had better not risk it on 
uncertainties. Some turn back; others 
go on, determined to satisfy themselves. 
They arrive at the place of voting. A 
Democratic justice, knowing it to be a 
large Republican district, refuses to 
open the polls. All the freeholders do 
the same; or, if the vote is received, some 
error is purposely committed in making 
up the returns, so they will be thrown 
out. If there are freedmen qualified by 
being freeholders to open polls, they have 


not the intelligence, or they are easily | 


and illiterate men, are called upon to 
decide delicate legal technicalities, and 
the only appeal is by a tedious and ex- 
pensive contest, to be decided in turn by 
the Legislature, composed of the same 
party men. 

But suppose, again, the entire Repub- 
lican ticket is elected in a county. The 
officers-elect go before a magistrate to 
qualify and receive their commissions, 
The magistrates say their term of office 
has expired, or they have resigned, and 
cannot swear the new officer in, or they 
object to his bondsmen. The bondsmen 
are ready to swear they are worth the 
required amounts ; it is all of no avail. 
Thus, in a State with the voting strength 





frightened out of attempting it by the} of both parties nearly equal, one party 
white Democrats. So, a large crowd, has scarcely a friend or representative 
collects; some return home disappointed, | in power from Governor down to coro- 
others conclude to go on to the next | ner. 
voting place, five or ten miles distant. | One resource is left still for the party 
THlere, perhaps, they find the polls opened, | in power: Suppose the Republican county 
it being a Democratic preciuct, or per- | otticers do succeed in qualifying, and re- 
haps the only intelligent Republicans in | ceive their commissions; the Legislature 
the county are here to manage things for | immediately passes a special act appoint- 
them. (They could not superintend all) ing a board of commissioners, consisting 
the polls in the county.) The colored | of five or six Democrats trom that county 
voters cannot read their tickets, and! to manageallits affairs. Thus, thelegally 
many have counterfeit tickets slipped elected county oflicers are superseded, 
into their hands, or they have not | and the whole government is still in the 
brought their tax receipts, or they have) hands of the usurping power. 
brought the one for the wrong year—it | The enforcement act, provided by Con- 
may have been dated wrong purposely | gress as a remedy for all this evil and 
by the Democratic collector—some have | injustice, has been found inadequate, for 
brought money to pay their taxes, but | this reason: in most cases the only party 
no one can or will receive it. A few) to make complaint against the dishonest 
have the right receipt, or swear they! manager, or intimidator, is a freedman, 
have paid, and are allowed to vote. | and where a dollar bill fails to prevent 
When the voting is over, if by chance | his making complaint, or adhering to it 
the Republicans have the majority, the | after it is made, a secret threat whis- 
Democratic managers fail to send the, pered in thehearing of the timid accuser 
count to the court-house for consolida- | makes him perjure himself. 
tion till one or two days behind time; °" The writer makes these statements 
if the count is sent in all right, some | from personal knowledge and expe- 
slight informality, accidental or de-| rience. 
signed, in the way the returns are made; What, then, is the remedy for this 
out, gives the managers sufficient cause | great evil? is a question now agitating 
for rejecting the votes of all Republican politicians. Education—“universal” or 
precincts. Thus, it will be seen, the | *‘compulsory” education—we hear some 
entire elections of a State are under the, say. But even this must be national, for 
absolute control of the Democratic man-| if left to the State the condition of affairs 
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agers, who, though very often ignorant | will not be changed at all. What will 
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a State like Georgia do towards educat- 
ing Republican voters? An outward 
show of favoring free schools is made; 
but no schools for the freedmen are or 
will be established except where there 
are Republicans of sufficient intelligence 
to take the lead and help the poor colored 





people. But with a national free-school 


reason the Democrats are opposed to 
such a system, the very reason they will 
do all in their power to prevent its adop- 
tion. The national system need not in- 
terfere with the local organizations. It 
might be made to apply only where there 
was no local system enforced, or to assist 
local or State organizations. That it is 


system all of these difficulties will be ob- | a necessity, millions of citizens are ready 
viated ; a centre of influence will be es- | to testify, and if it should fail of being 
tablished in every county, and the teach- adopted, generations will pass with an 
ers would form a band of leaders to advise ever increasing ignorance and its accom- 
and assist the freedmen or other ignorant panying vices, and untold wealth and 
class of citizens in the exercise of their power be lost to the Government and na- 


rights and privileges. This is the very 


tion. } (i Oa 5 I 
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We commend the following extracts | 
from the able speech delivered by Gen- | 


eral Butler at the New Hampshire State | 


Fair to all who take an interest in the) 
practical questionsof theday. Although | 
the distinguished orator addressed him- | 
self to the agricultural interests of the | 


country, the facts stated, and the pose 
clusions reached, are equally applicable 
to all sections and to every branch of ial 
dustry. In reference to the financial | 


condition of the country, the General | 
said : 

The tendency of our people, whether 
in their national, municipal, and social | 
organizations, or in their personal ca-| 
pacity, to go into debt, cannot have es- | 
caped the attention of every discerning | 
mind. Indeed, drawing drafts on the) 
future, payable by posterity, and bur-| 
dening the present generation to pay the | 
interest, is the resort for carrying on all | 
enterprises, and has assumed such pro- 
portions, and is fraught with such con- 
sequences, that the mind of the states- 
man and the philosopher of political | 
economics may well be turned to it with | 
the greatest attention, if not alarm, be- | 
cause of its possible results upon our 
future prosperity. Our National Gov- 
ernmentis owing $2,000,000,000, on which 
we are paying, as interest,an average of 


of the statesman or economist in calcu- 
lating the future of the nation. Divided 
among forty millions of people, in a coun- 
try of the expanse and resources of ours, 
it would be easily managed. But every 
State in this Union, with hardly an ex- 
ception, has debts amounting in the ag- 
gregate to quite $400,000,000. But our 
indebtedness does not stopthere. Quite 
every county, every city and town in 
every State in the Union owes debts, 
more or less, to an amount in the aggre- 
gate to perhaps one-half as much as the 
debts of the States, including the ad- 
vances made for municipal, railroad, and 
other like enterprises. 

Nor do we stop there. Our railroads 
have borrowed, and are owing a bonded 
debt of $600,000,000. Nor does the furor 
of indebtedness yet stop. Almost every 
college and institution of learning, from 
the modest academy up to the univer- 
sity, each and all owe sums of which an 
approximation can hardly be made, and 
which no statistics show. Nay, we yo 
still further. We draw upon posterity 
to get the means of hearing the Gospel. 
All know that a very large majority of 
the thousands of churches which the 
census shows have buildings dotting our 
lands, have been built on credit given, 
in fact, by the coming generation. 

General Butler then showed how the 
proceeds of the war debt of the nation 
and of the bulk of the State debts were 








rising six per cent., reckoning that in- : 
terest in the currency with which all our , destroyed in the war; that costly public 
products are measured. At least three-|or educational buildings do not add to 
fourths of that amount is due to foreign | productive capacity, and that of the 


bankers and capitalists. If this were) : j ay 
all, and no other consequences arose | 120,000,000, which we must annually 


from it, there need be little anxiety, and | pay abroad, only $50,000,000 are the pro- 
it would hardly be worth the attention ‘duct of our gold and silver mines; tue 
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rest must be paid from the products of | 
thesoil, exported abroad. He continued: 


Now, as our statistics show that, as a | 
rule, for the last eight years, not to go | 
back further than the conelusion of the | 
war, our imports of foreign merchandise | 
annually exceeded our entire exports, | 
including gold from our mines, which 
all goes abroad, you will naturally ask 
me, how has the interest in the mean- 
time been paid, and how the balance 
yearly found against us of the difference 
between the amounts of our imports and 
exports ? I have just stated to you that | 
we owed substantially none of these na- 
tional and State debts contracted during 
the war to the foreign bankers at its 
close, but we have been paying the bal- 
ances of trade, which have been against 
us year by year, by expanding our inter- 
est-bearing bonds running for twenty 
and forty years, and selling them some- 
times as low as sixty cents on the dollar 
to pay the interest on the bonds them- 
selves, then already sold, and balances, 
until we have sent out of the country 
our notes or bonds to the immense sum 
before stated. Now, there must and 
wiil come a time when this sale of bonds 
abroad must stop, because our national 
income exceeds our expenditures, and 
we shall not incur any new debt, and 
nothing will be left us with which to 
pay the interest upon what we owe to 
foreigners, unless we export more than 
we import to an amount sufficient. 


In the production of that which is con- 
sumed to support life of men and ani- 





mals, we have, as agriculturists, been | 
skimming the very cream from our lands, | 
and at no very distant period shall be} 
obliged to go back and go over them 
aguin and remove those which we have 
worn out, The time is within the mem-| 
ory of many who sit before me when the 
Genesee valley produced the wheat and 
flour which fed New England; yet within 
five years wheat raised by labor costing 
$2 50 per day has been brought from 
California, fifteen thousand miles round 
the Horn, and ground in the mills of 
Rochester, in the centre of the State of 
New York, to feed its people. New Eng- 
land and New York next received their 
wheat from Virginia, raised on lands 
now overgrown with dark pine saplings, 
worn out by wasteful and exhaustive 
culture without renovation. Then St. 
Louis flour was the favorite trand in 
our markets. Now our bread is grown 
still further west and north, and Min- 
nesota and Iowa are the wheat-producing 
sections of the country; and we look for 
our corn, which we once produced at 
home, to the lands of Indiana and Illi- 








nois prairies, where, I admit, it is still 
produced in such quantities that, be- 
cause of the exactions of railroads in 
their tariffs of freight for transportation 
of coal, corn is the cheapest material for 
fuel, were it not that he who burns it is 
burning the very heart out of the soil 
that cannot always bear the drain of its 
life-blood without replenishing. 

We have been boasting and acting as 
if we could supply the world with bread- 
stuffs; and so we have done almost, and 
can do, if the iron horse is permitted to 
draw our wheat and corn to the sea- 
board without too great charge, and not 
eat up the crop before it reaches the con- 
sumer. But we must remember that for 
every bushel of wheat that crosses the 
ocean, nothing comes back which goes 
on to the land again, even if we do not 
pay our debts, national or individual, 
with it. Silks, satins, and broadcloths, 
which we receive in return, may dress 
our sons and daughters in the goodly 
array I see before me, but they do not 
dress the land, and the effect has been 
that the wheat-producing sections of our 
country recede westward, eating up new 
lands day by day, in turn to be given up, 
until jumping the alkaline plains, the 
Rocky mountains, and the Sieras, we are 
bringing the food for the population of 
Eastern cities from the western slope of 
the Pacific, raised in the rich fields of 
California, by labor drawn from the 
mines, the only other source of produc- 
tion from which to pay our debts abroad; 
and after these shall be exhausted, nei- 
ther the ‘‘Star of Empire’ nor the pro- 
duction of food can further ‘‘westward 
take its way.’? Let me give you an illus- 
tration of the manner in which we have 
used up another natural product neces- 
sary to the health and comfort of man, 
which we dealt with as if boundless, and 
indeed it seemed to be, and inexhausti- 
ble, as indeed it was not. How have we 
destroyed our pine forests, extending in 
a belt between the two oceans, and of the 
width of ten degrees of latitude above 
and below the great lakes! Within two 
generations we have so devastated our 
forests, sending lumber all over the 
world, besides using it recklessly and 
extravagantly for ourselves, that we are 
now depending upon the Dominion of 
Canada for the same means of building 
and furnishing our houses with the same 
material that our fathers used in build- 
ing theirs, unless we quintuple the price, 
and in addition content ourselves with 
using a much inferior quality. 

In the same manner we have taken all 
from our lands year by year, and returned 
nothing. Crop has succeeded crop, until 
in many cases the farms are abandoned 
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for the purposes of tillage, because the] agriculture, and we speak with scornful 
production in a few years does not more | contempt of thesemi-barbarous Chinese; 
than pay the increased price of labor and | yet they utilize every atom of matter 
material expended. Thus, you will see | which may enrich the soil, and are thus 
the double drain upon the country; first, |\enabled to produce more of the means of 
that the produce issent abroad and sold | sustaining life and feeding a people from 
to pay the interest on a debt which has!|a rod of land than we obtain from an 
not aided and does not aid production;/acre. But this drain upon our resources 
secondly, if anything else is brought} by the payment of our debt abroad, from 
back it is nothing that profiteth theland. | which we get no return, is not the only 
We are literally, therefore, in this re-| evil of our system of indebtment. The 
gard, burning the candle at both ends, | investment of money at interest simply, 
and it becomes a problem of the deepest | and not using it in manufacture, agri- 
moment to the statesman and agricul-| culture, or otherwise in aid of the pro- 
turist how far this can go on and not’ duction or preparation of the comforts 
sap the nation’s wealth. Nay, not only|and necessaries of life, raises up and 
this, but there is very little returned to| supports, of necessity, a class of non- 
the land from that which we use at | producers which, living upon ircomes, 
home.* Sent into cities and towns, and | the principal of which does not aid in 
there consumed, that which might be) production, makes them the very drones 
saved from it is lost by our wastefulness | of society, eating out a substance which 
and washed by the great sewers into the} they do not in any degree bring into 
rivers and harbors, choking them with! being. There is not so expensive a class 
filth, and endangering the health of their | in a community as those who merely live 
people, by throwing that away which, if| upon incomes derived from the invest- 
brought again upon the land, would be! ments of money for non-productive pur- 
rich productiveness and untold wealth. | poses. ‘‘ They toil not, neither do they 
There can be no more instructive ex-| spin; but the lilies of the valley are not 
sn ap alt a recklessness as agricultu-| arrayed like one of these.’’ 

rists than the wastefulness of the very AE nee : : i 
means we have of enriching our lands. | The entire address is very able and in 
We boast of our civilization and ad-| teresting, and we should be glad to re- 
vancement in knowledge and the arts of! publish it were it not for lack of room 
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Good government is a rarity among |the part of one or a few, absolutely has, 
men. Political science, which is the foun- | on the part of the masses, vastly extended 
dation of all statesmanship, has made but | its scope. Modern powers have been com- 
slow progress in centuries past. This is | pelled to assume a variety of administra- 
no cause of astonishment, because even tive functions, which are ever augment- 
the physical sciences—such as astronomy | ing, and which require the utmost skill 
and chemistry—have just emanated from | and powers of organization. The history 
their infancy within the present century. | of France since 1830, with its five dis- 
But political science undertakes, not | tinct revolutions, admonishes us that 
merely to provide for the welfare of all, | government is sucha huge machine that 
but for the demands of our mental and | it should be handled with the greatest 
social needs as well; thus, while few | care. 
would be so presumptuous as to pass | Good government is the foundation 
opinions upon an intricate problem in | both of individual happiness and the gen- 
chemistry without having devoted years | eral welfare of society. No matter with 
to its special consideration, hundreds feel | how much care and industry the indi- 
themselves competent to be teachers in| vidual may accumulate property, nor 
the press and the forum of political) with what integrity he may discharge 
science who have never read even the | his duties as a citizen, and husband as a 
history of government, which, after all, | father, bad government, by its extrava- 
is but the outward form. Government, | gant administration, will always sweep 
moreover, since it has expanded from the | his earnings from him—directly, by tax- 
primitive idea of personal government on ' ation, or, indirectly, by causing a mone-~ 
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tary crisis, or by revolution and war. 
Therefore, it is of the highest concern to 
all that the best government attainable 
shall be striven for, and, if secured, shall 
be maintained. 

There are, in fact, but two civilized 
countries where the entire responsibility 
of the administration rests upon the mass | 
of the people; for even in England there 
is only a government of class, and not a 
government by all. The political fran- 
chise is a trust and duty, as well as a 
privilege. It is not in itself a source of 
happiness, but a great source of anxiety 


ways and means to meet this unprece- 
dented demand. It found nearly two 
thousand State banks in existence, all 
independent of each other, and organized 
under different charters and State laws. 
These State banks issued no less than 
eight thousand distinct characters of 
bank notes, so that no merchant was 
safe in accepting the payment of a debt 
without consulting the bank-note de- 
tector, and even then millions of dollars 
were lost annually by counterfeit and 
raised bank notes, by bankruptcy, and by 
difference of exchange between the va- 





and care to the patriot, and as much of 
his conscientious consideration should | 
be brought to bear upon the ballot-box | 


rious sections of our country. In the 
field of statesmanship new problems 
were crowded upon the consideration of 


as in the discharge of the most sacred _the Government from day to day. Eman- 
duties of family life. In proportion as | cipation, the entrance of the black man 
this great trust is faithfully discharged | into the Army, the functions of the 
government will be faithful to its duties. | Freedmen’s Bureau, the enfranchise- 
In a free country political parties are an | ment, education, and protection of the 
essential means towards ends, since, | freedman, civil rights, and reconstruc- 
under our form of government, the will tion had all to be encountered and over- 
of the majority, exercised in a legal man- | come. 

ner and within the boundaries founded | We enumerate some of the leading 
upon the principles of the Constitution, ‘features of our past history, simply to 


is binding upon all. 

For the last twelve years the majority 
of the citizens of the United States, under 
the name of the Republican party, has 
governed the country. This political 
party came into power as the exponent 
of the great idea of resistance to the 
further extension of human slavery, but 
it had scarcely taken possession of the 
Government when the slaveholders or- 
ganized that great and fearful rebellion 
which has cost our nation nearly half a 
million of lives and four thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. All the unprecedented 
difficulties of civil war, financial embar- 
rassment, the military and naval conduct 
of the war, the hostility of France and 
England, andthe processes of reconstruc- 
tion were forced upon it for solution. 
When this great rebellion began, the an- 
nual income of the Government was only 
seventy millions of dollars, derived from 
customs duties; but in its progress the 
expenditures rapidly swelled to upwards 
of a thousand million per year, and it 
was the Republican party that devised 





|Show that, however great and insur- 
|mountable have been the problems for 
‘solution, the Republican party has suc- 
cessfully solved them all. It is the tes- 
| timony, as evinced through the platforms 
' of the Opposition, which protest that they 
accept the situation; that they accept all 
the facts accomplished, and promise to 
‘be loyal to them; that these questions 
/were well and absolutely settled. If, 
‘then, the Republican party has done so 
| well in these great things, it seems to us 
‘that it is the duty of the Republic to say 
| **Well done, good and faithful servant.” 
| But in the life of a nation, active and 
| progressive as ours, new issues ever arise. 
,No party, however brilliant may be its 
_ past, can live upon that alone. It must 
ever be ready to grapple with new pro- 
blems and provide for their solution. 
The past only affords a guarantee that 
the same discipline and power which has 
enabled the party to bring the nation 


safely into port will characterize it in 
the future. Nor are the issues of the 


, immediate future as difficult of solution 
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as those of the trying period of the war. 
The great fundamental principles have 
all been settled; liberty and equal rights 
for all are secured, and we are called 
upon to provide for the solution of eco- 
nomic questions. The restriction of the 
monopolizing tendencies of railway and 
other corporations; the provision of more 
adequate and cheaper channels of trans- 
portation; the more efficient and econom- 
icaladministration of the national, State, 
and municipal machinery; greater integ- 
rity and devotion in the civil service; the 
adjustment of national and State taxa- 
tion, so that capital shall not escape its 
due proportion, and the assessment of 
import duties in a less intricate manner, 
are among the questions pressing upon 
public attention. 

The evidence is overwhelming, be- 
cause it is furnished by the platforms of 
all the State conventions of the Repub- 
lican party that have assembled this 
summer, including those of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa, Wisconsin, Maine, and 
Massachusetts, that the party is ready 
to take up these questions and solve them 
in accordance with the will of the people. 
It is very true that the specific means of 
solution have not been pointed out, but 
we should remember that we are only at 
the dawn of the discussion, and that the 
life of a great nation which counts its 
age by a thousand years must not 
be compared with that of individuals. 
Even rapid progress would be made if 
ten years’ careful consideration were to 
precede the final solution. It is better 
that we should advance carefully, and 
with that calm consideration so neces- 
sary to the Anglo-Saxon character, and 
settle a problem thoroughly and justly, 
than that we should try a number of 
legislative experiments in the dark. Cer- 
tainly, so far as the National Adminis- 
tration is concerned, it has given no un- 
certain sound. President Grant, in his 
annual message, as well as in his inau- 
gural address, before the grangers’ agita- 
tion took any shape, spoke earnestly in 
favor of increasing the number of transit 
routes, so as to cheapen transportation. 
The Post Office Department has extended 








the money-order post offices, has advo- 
cated the assumption of the telegraph 
system for the purpose of affording 
cheaper telegraphy, and has been favor- 
ably inclined to consider the creation of 
a postal savings-bank system. The bet- 
ter protection of immigrants, hydrogra- 
phy, national bank currency, bankruptcy, 
have received the most earnest consider- 
ation, and much progress, which the 
country generally does not observe, has 
been made within the last four years. 
The most prominent men—the most 
prominent members of the Administra- 
tion, in their individual capacity—have 
advocated theestablishment of anational 
labor bureau, a national industrial school, 
fire insurance on real estate by the State 
governments, and the simplification of 
the tariff. A morecivilized Indian policy, 
as well as civil service reform, has occu- 
pied the especial attention of the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet. Notwithstanding the 
vociferous complaints of the Opposition 
press that the Administration is steeped 
in corruption, we are fully convinced 
that, considering the amount of money 
handled and the large territory covered 
by our Government officers, there has 
not only been an absolutely less rate of 
defalcation,when taken on a percentage, 
but there have never been fewer defalca- 
tions in number when compared with 
private business. Since the beginning of 
President Grant’s second term, there 
have been discovered more defalcations 
in the city of Brooklyn alone than among 
all the Government officers of the United 
States. This is very remarkable, consid- 
ering the example of extravagance and 


violation of trusts set to the executive 
officers by the last Congress when they? 


voted a million and a half dollars for 
back salary, which action has been so 
sternly and uniformly rebuked by the 
people. 

Efforts have been made by a large 
number of influential journals to fasten 
some degree of complicity in speculations 
upon the President, General Babcock, 
and upon all the members of the Cabinet, 
but in not a single case has the evidence 
sustained the charge. Many Congress- 
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men were implicated in the taking of 
Credit Mobilier stock, but not a single 
executive officer. While it is right and 
just that the people should strive to se- 
cure the highest attainable excellence, 
we question the propriety of the methods 
which are usually taken to secure that 
attainment. Indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion of public officers, while it dulls the 
public ear upon the one hand, has a 


tendency to drive the best and most con- | 


scientious men from the acceptance of 
public trusts; and we believe it to be 
fully as much a duty of the independent 


press to speak well of Government offi- , 


cers, national, State, and municipal, 


when they deserve it, as to censure them , 


in case of unfaithfulness. 

It is true there are many men—some 
unconsciously influenced by personal as- 
pirations, others by a dyspeptic tempera- 
ment, and others by a greedy desire for 


office—who take a gloomy view of na- | 


tional affairs. They hold that the Re- 
publican party has become so corrupt 
that it cannot purge itself, and that, 
therefore, a new party must be formed, 
composed, as they claim, of the best ele- 
ments of all parties, to carry on the Gov- 
ernment. In the first place, it should 
not be lost sight of that the Republican 
party is the majority of the American 


people, and if this majority has become | 


hopelessly corrupt, we have no evidence 
that the minority outside that party has 
attained a higher standard of moral 
excellence. Complaints are also made 
against ring, caucus, and party despot- 
ism, but we have nowhere seen sugges- 
tions whereby the machinery of primary 
conventions or elections for the purpose 
of selecting candidates for nomination 
can be dispensed with. 

A new party must necessarily adopt 
the machinery of the old. Admitting 
that its aggregate members have, to some 


extent, more integrity than those of the | 


Republican party, they would still be 
laboring under the difficulty of first ob- 


taining power over the various branches | 


of our Government, which in the case of 


the Senate could not be under four years, | 


and they would have to try the experi- 





|ment of conducting the executive, legis- 
‘lative, and administrative functions of 
the Government, with new and inexpe- 
rienced hands. 

As the stream never rises higher than 
‘the fountain-head, no political party can 
be expected to set up a higher standard 
'of moral excellence than the mass of its 
supporters. The mistake has been that 
so many men of weight and character 
have shirked their duties as citizens, and 
withdrawn theirinfluence from the nomi- 
nating conventions and primary elec- 
| tions. Whenever public sentiment earn- 
estly insists thet purity of character 
‘shall be considered the first requisite for 
office, and that no party devotion or in- 
tellectual ability shall be considered 
equivalent to it, the Administration and 
the party will find their hands strength- 
ened to remove from office all doubtful 
men. 





> > >< 


| THE press is the guardian of our lib- 
erties. To keep it pure in its senti- 
ments, is to add to its power and influ- 
ence for good. A corrupt newspaper, 
like the deadly Upas tree, poisons all 
who come in contact with it. To accept 
its teachings, is to drink the unwhole- 
some water flowing from a poisonous 
\fountain. The pure sentiments of a 
|good paper are to the mind what the 
cool sparkling water is to the body—re- 
freshing and health-giving. Newspapers 
that teach justice and morality, and 
advocate honesty and patriotism as the 
basis of good government, should re- 
ceive liberal support from all citizens 
who desire to advance the best interest 
of the public. A good paper should 
“never languish for the want of support. 
It should be upheld, strengthened, and 
its usefulness enlarged by the patronage 
of those who believe in its sentiments. 
The great journals of our large cities 
may tend to enlighten the people on the 
news of the world, but to the country 
|press, exerting its quiet influence in 
every section of our land, we are in- 
debted for the moulding of public senti- 
ment on all important public ques- 
| tions. 
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The harmony and unity of purpose | tions of local self-government, encour- 


which characterized the New York Re- 2g¢ them to rely more upon themselves 
|and less upon the general Federal au- 


publican Convention, at Utica, ge cated thority. We must seek by economy, 
ber 24, give strong assurance of victory | honesty, and practical common sense to 
at the ballot-box this fall. The ticket | cure the corruptions of man and the de- 
ek & Saat) er aan. loom ee 
P ° | Ce rs. 

man —* — well known for i loved Commonwealth of New York we 
sonal ability and integrity. The key- must keep these same ends of integrity 
note of the campaign was sounded by | and economy of administration steadily, 
the temporary chairman, Hon. David J. | Strictly in view. The terrible corrup- 
tel tn tts sedi of scenes tions in the local governments of our 

a a a oe Resi * largest cities have burdened our munici- 
After referring to the objects of the palities with enormous local debts, 
meeting, the necessity for economy and whose full burden and extent are even 
retrenchment, the heavy debt which the | eo osaantwale al remen Pion _ 
Democratic party had entailed upon the | and local aid has imposed a like indebt- 


city and State, and the firm stand taken | edness upon our rural townships and 
by Governor Dix to correct existing | counties. It has been easy to borrow, 





abuses, he said: 

‘“*Let us not forget on this occasion 
what every patriot and lover of his coun- 
try should forever bear in mind, that the 
insidious foe to republican institutions 
is corruption. Let us prove by our ac- 
tions here and elsewhere that we are 
steeled against the enemy, and that we 
will tolerate its presence in no depart- 


ment of the Government, legislative, ju- | 


dicial, or municipal. We owe this duty 
to ourselves and to our children, to the 
memory of our fathers, and to the cause 
of liberty throughout the world. I trust 
I may express the hope that in our ac- 
tion to-day we shall derogate in no re- 
spect from the high professions of the 
Republican party. Let unspotted names 
be inscribed upon the tanners under 
which we march to victory at the polls. 
Let our candidates be men who will see 
to it faithfully that the people’s money 
shall not he unlawfully taken from the 
Treasury.”’ 

General Stewart L. Woodford was 
chosen permanent president. On taking 
the chair, he delivered a speech; review- 
ing the history of the party and its glo- 
rious achievements, and earnestly ap- 
pealed to its followers to guard against 
those dangers which oftentimes accom- 
pany a feeling of security and strength. 
In reference to the future, he said: 

‘** We must enforce honest administra- 
tion, save every dollar of unnecessary 
and unwise expenditure, avoid useless 
and experimental legislation, encourage 
the States lately in rebellion to resume 
In practice as well as in theory the func- 





| and therefore has seemed easy to pay. 
| It will be for some years diflicult to bor- 
/ row, and will therefore be difficult to 
| pay. This strain will be severe. I trust 
| it will be met bravely and honestly. But 
| this one ‘thing is sure: the tax-payers of 
| the State will not and should not forgive 
| any legislator or official who spends or 
ivotes one dollar in excess of actual 
| need,”? 
| The following is the ticket nominated : 
Secretary of State..Francis 8. Thayer. 
Comptroller ......+. Nelson K. Hopkins. 
TYCASUTE? 00000 .00000 Daniel G. Fort. 
Attorney General..Benjamin D. Silliman. 
Canal Comm’r ....Sidney Mead. 
State Engineer......William B. Taylor. 
Prison Inspector...Moss K. Platt. 

THE PLATFORM. 

Mr. Hopkins, from the Committee on 
Resolutions, reported the following, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

**Resolved, That, having abolished 
slavery, suppressed the rebellion, pre- 
served the Union, established equal po- 
litical and civil rights, restored the na- 
tional credit, paid or refunded a large 
part of the national debt, relieved the 
burden of taxation, disarmed and 
abashed the threat of repudiation, pro- 
vided a uniform national currency, ad- 
justed grave foreign complications, as- 
sured general stability and prosperity 
throughout the land, and furnished a 
wise, economical, and wholesome admin- 
jistration of public affairs both in the 
; nation and in the State, the Republican 
jparty has not only established the 
strongest title to the gratitude and con- 
fidence of the people, but has presented 
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the best pledge that it will be as true to 
every present and future obligation as it 
has been to every past requirement. 

** Resolved, That, as wellas the mainten- 
ance of these great achievements as for 
the fulfilment of every new demand of 
public reform and popular rights, we be- 
lieve the people will look, not to the long 
rejected party which has stolidly resisted 
every step of progress and act of patriot- 
ism in our later history, but to that 
long trusted party whose enduring prin- 
ciples and unexampled career are honor- 
ably identified with all these advances 
and triumphs, and which meets all new 
questions as they arise with the same 
patriotic and faithful spirit. 

** Resolved, That the Tammany Ring, 
with its colossal plunder of the people, 
the pollution of the ballot-box, the de- 
filement of the bench, the mismanage- 
ment of the public works, the increase 
of taxation, and the addition of a defi- 
ciency of $6,600,000 to the public debt, 
were the direct fruits of Democratic rule 
in this State; that with the aid of hon- 
est men of all parties, whose codperation 
is still invited, the Republican organiza- 
tion has overthrown the Tammany in- 
iquity, purified the elections, elevated 
the judiciary, redeemed the State admin- 
istration, and made provision for all pub- 
lic obligations, and that the completion 
of reform, as well as the general welfare 
of the State, require the continuance of 
its work. 

‘* Resolved, That having enacted a stat- 
ute permitting suits for the recovery of 
civil damages in cases of injury sustained 
from the sale of intoxicating beverages, 
and being committed to the principle of 
allowing each locality to determine for 
itself whether it will prohibit such sale, 
the Republican party has shown itself 
the true friend of temperance. 

“Resolved, That it is essential to the 
prosperity of the State of New York, 
and especially of her commercial metrop- 
olis, that all lines of communication with 
the producing States of the West and the 
South, whether by land or water, should 
be available for the purpose of uninter- 
rupted and adequate transportation at 
minimum rates; that the subject should 
be considered in a broad and statesman- 
like spirit commensurate with its great 
importance, and that we hold it to be 
the paramount duty of the incoming 
Legislature to devise means whereby the 
cereals of the country may find their way 
with sure despatch to the seaboard and 
thence to the markets of the world; that 
especially considering the necessity of 
wise action to prevent the diversion of 
trade, the main canals of this State 
should be adapted to steam navigation, 














and by refunding of the debts in long 
bonds at a lowrate of interest, should be 
made as free to the commerce of the na- 
tion as their economical maintenace 
without taxing the people will permit. 
We hold, also, that Congress should put 
forth all the power it may wisely exert 
within the limits of the Constitution, 
and recommend to the consideration of 
Congress the natural advantages and the 
just claims of the great channels which 
run through the State. 

‘* Resolved, That public approbation be- 
longs to the Senators and Representa- 
tives who in the last Congress opposed 
the appropriation of money as increased 
compensation for Congressional services 
already rendered and paid for, and that 
public censure belongs to those of what- 
ever politics whose votes enacted such a 
provision. We do not charge this wrong 
upon either party, although it was sup- 
ported by a larger relative proportion of 
the opponents than of the friends of the 
Administration, and although among 
those who promoted it and those who 
were conveniently absent when the votes 
were recorded were several members of 
the small faction who had recently de- 
serted their party under the pretence of 
unfounded charges of Republican ex- 
travagance. We commend, also, the 
Senators and Representative who have 
refrained from appropriating back pay, 
and we hold that the only effectual mode 
of restoring to the United States the 
moneys which such members of Congress 
have declined to receive is by law to 
cover the same into the Treasury. We, 
therefore, request the Republican Sena- 
tors from this State to introduce and 
urge at the next session a bill which 
shall refund to the Treasury all such 
moneys not claimed, including as the 
same in law all sums which have been 
merely left untouched, and all sums 
which have been in one form or another 
publicly or privately renounced. 

** Resolved, That we point with pride to 
Republican administrations, both of the 
nation and of the State; that the former 
still exhibits the honest purpose, the 
successful policy, and the auspicious re- 
sults which, together with his own prac- 
tical wisdom, and patriotic services, led 
to the triumphant reélection of Presi- 
dent Grant; that the latter, by its watch- 
ful care of every public interest, equally 
justifies the expectations of the people; 
and that with the ticket nominated to- 
day we confidently pledge the mainte- 
nance of a faithful and efficient govern- 
ment.”’ 


THE STATE COMMITTEE. 
The following State committee was 
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then appointed, the delegates from each | orable logic of events to surrender every- 
Congressional district having their re- thing but the name. To this they still 
: bers: cling in most of the States. Their plat- 
spective mem ° form is labeled ‘Democratic,’ though in 
“Stephen French, Benjamin W. Wil-| all, or nearly all essentials it is little else 
son, George Bliss, J. M. Patterson, jr.,|than a paraphrase of the Republican 
David B. Mellish, William A. Darling, | party platform of the past few years, 
A. A. Brush, John Lyon, Gilbert Rob-| As a measure of policy no objection can 
ertson, jr., Samuel D. Kussell, David be made; but to deliberately smash one 
Williams, Henry Clews, Hugh Gardner, | partisan creed, filch a new one from 
William Haw, jr., William H. Robert-| one’s enemy, and then insist that, be- 
son, Ezra Farrington, John F. Smythe, cause bearing the old name.it is still the 
Stephen Moffatt, Seth P. Remington, | same old creed, is. to speak mildly, ar- 
Ebenezer Blakely, Charles F. Simonds, | rant hypocrisy. The doctrine held by 
Carrol E. Smith, Thomas  Hillhouse, | A. H. Stephens, by Robert Toombs, by 
Hiram Pritchard, William Tyrrell, Sey-| Jefferson Davis, enunciated in the Dem- 
mour Sexton, Pardon C. Williams, | ocratic platforms of 1864 and 1868, by 
Thomas 8. Mott, John F. Knapp, A. B. | Blanton Duncan’s Bourbon Convention 
Cornell, Henry A. Gliddon, James D./| which nominated Charles O’Conor for 
Warren, and Henry O. Lakin.” | ibe a , eons ‘ancient Dem- 
sere ; ; | ocratic faith.’ It is the simon pure ar- 
pen orn tay dagtomnnnd _ | ticle, All other brands are spurious; yet 
delegates, after which the convention | not a ‘Democratic’ State Convention, 
adjourned. North or South, now ventures to incor- 
With a strong ticket, an excellent plat- | ena it > eigenen a hi —— en - 

; ’ ee : | tisan creed—as is the fact—hi 1 ut- 
SR, AE COONS HARRY A She | terly abandoned ; if to maintain a strug- 


ranks, we see no reason to doubt the | ole for mere existence it has become ne- 


ability of the Republicans of New York | cessary—as is the fact—to adopt, to so 
to win a complete victory on the 4th vel — an a Se ee 
November. We call upon them to or-| Pi#ttorm, why cling to the o emo- 

Sigs 3 .,, |eratic name, especially since that name 
ganize in every township, and labor with | has become so unpopular as to bring de- 


the same zeal displayed in the Presiden- | feat to any organization that bears it? 





tial canvass. ‘ An honest election and a 
full vote ought to secure us the State 
without, a doubt. They will if our 
friends resolve to have the one and 
bring out the other. 

A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION.—There 
is a slight difference of opinion between 
Democrats, North and South. The 
hard-shells of the South insist on keep- 
ing Democracy on the old Calhoun plat- 
form, while their brethren of the North 
as strongly insist on tearing up the old 
planks and replacing them with timber 
stolen from the Republican reservations. 
To gain a new lease of power Northern 
Democrats are willing to make any sac- 
rifice. To support the family pride, and 
keep up the pet theory of ‘‘a white man’s 
government’? Southern Democrats re- 
fuse to yield their old pro-slavery prin- 
ciples. The Southern sentiment is hon- 





estly stated in the following extract 
from the Memphis Avalanche, (Dem.) : 


‘“*In fact, the old Democratic party 
managers have been forced by the inex- 





This is answered by a few heroics over 
the past career of theold party. But of 
what avail? They cannot change mi- 
norities to majorities. Public contidence 
in a political party once lost can never 
be restored.’’ 

The Pittsburg Post, (Dem.) published 
in a cooler latitude, differs slightly in 
opinion from the above extract. It 
Says: 

“The Democratic party has been out 
of power for twelve years. During all 
that period it has been gaining strength, 
and but for the negro vote it would at 
this moment hold possesion of our State 
and General Government. Compare its 
history in this respect with that of its 
opponents, and how great the contrast, 
and what proof it affords of the honest 
tenacity of the solid voting portion of 
the party, the rank and file. The Dem- 
ocratic party is replete with vitality in 
every bone and sinew and nerve. It 
never can die while there remains in ex- 
istence even a portion of the Constitu- 
tion for which it can contend. When 
that glorious old political party dies it 
will be proof that the Constitution has 
been utterly destroyed, and that the 
last hope for man’s self-government has 
perished from the earth.”’ 
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NORTHERN PAciFic RoAp.—Holders | 
of bonds of the Northern Pacific railway 
are naturally anxious over the probable 
effect of the suspension of Jay Cooke & 
Co. on the value of the bonds. For the | 
benefit of these bondholders, and all 
others interested in the completion of 
this great railway enterprise, we append 
the statement of Samuel Wilkeson, sec- 
retary of the Northern Pacific railroad: 

The secretary, speaking of the suspen- 
sion of Jay Cooke & Co., its financial 
agent, said he had no doubt of the future 
of the road. It would be constructed. 
There were those supporting it who 
would not allow it to be abandoned. 
The board of directors alone represent- 
ed millions. The company had not a 
dollar of unpaid paper up to the present 
time. Not a note of theirs was ever 
seen in Wall street, and not a bond was 
hypothecated by the company, conse- 
quently the company had no liabilities 
hanging over it that might descend 
without warning. The interest of the 
company’s bonds was not due until the 
1st of January next, and it would then 
undoubtedly be met. That portion of 
the road already built was earning more 
than was anticipated from it. That 
portion of it running to the Red River 
country had already developed a fine 
carrying trade. He believed the road 
would be hindered more by hostile Sioux 
than by financial revolution. Neither 
force, however, could prevent the suc- 
cessful completion of the road. Two of 
the members of the firm of Jay Cooke & 
Co. were directors of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company. The result will 
be that the work of construction will be 
somewhat retarded. It is more than 
probable Congress will be asked to grant 
an extension of two years to the com- 
pany, beyond that already granted, to 
enable it tocomplete the road. No such 
enterprise was ever before attempted by 
private capitalists—that of constructing 
a railroad 2,200 miles in length, across 
an unsettled continent. Congress should 
have come to their aid by extending 
credit to the undertaking. It would 
have done so but for the demagogical 
ery that corporations were grasping the 








entire domain and overriding the rights 
of the people. 

The rolling stock is as follows: Loco- 
motive engines, 72; passenger cars, 16; 
baggage and mail cars, 6; immigrant and 
dumps, 25; platform freight cars, 1,118; 
box freight cars, 395. Total cars, 1,516. 

The road being in process of construc- 
tion, no account of its earnings can be 
given. 

The expenditures have been as fol- 
lows: Surveyors, $109,154; construction, 
$12,200,600; rolling stock, $908,838; tools, 
machinery, and stock supplies, $358,881; 
harbor improvements at Duluth, $245,- 
506. Total, $15,804,874. 

[We agree with Mr. Wilkeson as to 
the magnitude and importance of the 
enterprise and indulge the hope that the 
work will be but temporarily checked 
by the financial crisis which has carried 
down its principal promoters ; but we 
do not indorse the proposition that the 
Government should have granted aid 
beyond the magnificent donation of 
lands which it has already bestowed.] 


FACE THE FurTURE.—To sit idle in- 
ness and brood over the misfortunes of 
the past is both foolish and unwise. The 
past is beyond recall. As well might 
you try to restore the dried up mummy to 
life and beauty as to live over the past, 
and correct the mistakes committed. 
It is gone, buried beyond resurrection, 
and is as worthless as a dream, except 
as an example for the present and future. 
To back into the future with your face 
towards the past, is to stumble through 
life, and repeat the errors that experi- 
ence should have taught you to avoid. 
Let the past go, for to waste time idly, 
wishing its return, is to blind yourself 
to the realities of the present, and fits 
you for nothing but a helpless wanderer 
in the future. Look ahead! If you 
have seen trouble, turn your back upon 
it, and press forward, determined to de- 
serve success. Some people never re- 
cover from a misfortune. Once down, 
they remain down forever. They make 
no effort to get up. They prefer to 
keep down, and appear to enjoy a secret 
satisfaction in telling others what they 
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have been, and what they might have 
been had good fortune continued to 
smile upon them. Others shake off 
trouble asa duck would the water. It 
makes no other impression upon them 
than to make them a trifle wiser. You 
can’t keep them down. Knock them off 
their feet, and they are up in a twinkle, 
and go ahead as bravely as if nothing 
had stopped them. All they ask is 
health and strength. Their courage is 
equal to every emergency. Like the 
blooded racer, though distanced at the 
start, they never give up the race until 
the home stand is reached. In a word, 
they do their best under all circum- 
stances, and in doing this, generally do 
well enough. It is bad enough for an 
old man, who has put forth his strength 
and failed, to become discouraged, and 
drift into the rushing current of fate 
with no effort to stem it, but fora young 
man, or one in his prime, who has 
brain and muscle in perfect order, to 
give up, and drift with a tide that he 
could easily overcome is without the 
shadow of an excuse. What if you have 
lost money or failed in business? Can 
these trifling troubles excuse idleness 
when extra exertion is required? Yes- 
terday has fled from your reach; to-day 
is yours; to-morrow may be full of sun- 
shine to your darkened hopes. Let the 
past go; rear a tombstone over it if you 
please, but cease to dwell over its grave. 
The world is before you; ripened fields 
await your labor; you may retrieve all, 
and win even more than you had. The 
little vexations of life are but the axe- 
strokes that chip and deface the young 
oak, but fail to retard its growth. Na- 
ture heals the wound, and the young tree 
grows to its full proportion. ‘So the 
vital element of man’s life, if hope re- 
mains uncrushed, will heal the wounds 
of the past, and out of the failure of 
yesterday weave the glorious triumph of 
to-day or to-morrow. 





PERIODICITY IN RATES OF INTEREST. 
—At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Portland, Maine, in 











August last, Mr. E. B. Elliott, of this 
city, read an interesting paper on the 
above-named subject, being the result of 
an investigation undertaken at the in- 
stance of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
In this paper it was shown that during 
the period of five and a half years over 
which his observations extended the 
rates of interest were in general higher 
during the six months from November 
to April, both inclusive, than during the 
remaining period of six months from 
May to October, in each year, the gene- 
ral average on demand notes for the 
former period being 5.70 per cent., and 
for the latter period 5.31 per cent. On 
sixty days’ paper the rate of interest 
averaged for the former period 8.23 per 
cent., and for the latter 7.47. 


Table showing the average rates per cent. of 
interest obtaining in the New York mar- 
ket by half years, divided as above de- 
scribed, from June, 1867, to October, 1872, 
both inclusive, on demand notes and on 
paper having sixty days to run. 
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Upon inspection of this table it will be 
perceived that while there was not en- 
tire uniformity as regards the specified 
periods in different years, yet in general 
the rates, both as regards demand notes 
and sixty-day paper, are higher during 
the colder of the two semi-annual periods 
than during the warmer. The causes of 
the varying rates are of two kinds, one 
local, confined to our own country; the 
other influenced by the market rates four 
money prevailing abroad. In the fall of 
the year money is in large demand for 
the moving of crops, and the demand 
appears to continue in the main during 
the earlier portion of the incoming year. 
The minimum is in general reached in 
midsummer. 

Diagrams were also exhibited, showing 
by rising and falling lines the varying 
rates by averages for each three months 
during the entire period, by this means 
presenting to the eye at once the entire 
movement. Thus on demand notes the 
average rate for the three months of 
1867, from August to October inclusive, 
was five and two-thirds per cent. Dur- 
ing the next three months (November, 
1867, to January, 1868,) the average rate 
was five-sixths of one per cent. higher, 
or six and a half percent. For the next 
six months (February to July inclusive, 
1863,) the average rate was two per cent. 
lower, or four and a half per cent. The 
average for the next three months (Au- 
gust to October inclusive, 1868,) shows 
an advance of two-thirds of one per cent., 
and that for the three months next suc- 
ceeding (November, 1868, to January, 
1869,) a further advance of one and a 
half per cent., followed by a slight de- 
pression in the three months from Feb- 
ruary to April, 1869. 

The general movement during the 
next quarter was downward. There 
were some irregularities in the succeed- 
ing years, but in general the highest 
rates were found in the six months from 
November to April. The general effect 


to the eye was the culmination of these 
rates at the coldest season of the year, 
and their depression at the warmest. 
Mr. Elliott remarked that the winter 








season, both in this country and abroad, 
was the period of the settlement of ac- 
counts, when the necessities of the money 
market brought the rates to their maxi- 
mum; while everywhere in the heat of 
midsummer but little business is trans- 
acted, and the need of money conse- 
quently reaches a minimum. 





THE TRUE DISTINCTION.—Who would 
think of condemning a worthy merchant 
because he discovered in his employ a 
dishonest clerk? Sympathy, rather than 
blame, would ,be extended to him, and 
every fair-minded man would approve 
the prompt dismissal, and, if the law 
was violated, the speedy punishment of 
the offender. Why, then, should our 
opponents denounce the Republican 
party because it discovers among its 
thousands of officials a few exceptional 
cases of dishonesty? The party repudi- 
ates the acts of dishonesty, and the peo- 
ple put their stamp of condemnation, 
not only upon the offence, but upon the 
offender. No act of dishonesty, or offi- 
cial guilty of crime; no questionable or 
iniquitous measures have ever been con- 
doned or protected by the Republican 
party. As soon as known, an earnest 
protest has gone up against them, and 
those involved have been called to a 
strict account. This is all that can be 
done. Individuals are liable to be de- 
ceived. A party can rise no higher nor 
better divine the future than the indi- 
viduals who compose it. As long as the 
party seeks to detect and punish the ras- 
cals who deceive it, and use due caution 
in the selection of its public servants, 
we shall have an abiding faith in it. 
We call upon Republicans every where to 
select for office the very best men in the 
ranks of the party, and to weed out every 
official that shows himself unworthy of 
public confidence. 





> ie 

SINCE June 30, 1873, the whole extent 
of additional railroad service has been 
two thousand four hundred and sixteen 
miles. Of this extent the Western States 
have had the larger proportion, the New 
England and Middle States having had 
very little. 
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Wuy WE Honor THE PARTY.—We 
are suspicious of the man who is con- 
tinually boasting of his noble ancestry. 
To know a man, we must know what he 
is, not what his father was. Noble de- 
scent is well enough in its place, but 
when a man has nothing better to boast 
of than his pedigree, he has reached the 
bottom, and is little better than the 
snail that looks up with envy at the 
strong-winged eagle in its lofty flight. 
It is nobler to ascend than descend; to 
improve on the family stock rather than 
deteriorate. To fall back upon the repu- 
tation of our great-great-grandfather to 
sustain our own, is little better than 
robbing a grave to secure the jewels 
buried in it. So with parties ; we honor 
them for what they are, not what they 
were in days gone by. We see nothing 
in Democracy but the shadow of a great 
name. When we ask what it has to 
commend it to our confidence, its Tweeds 
and Garveys and Warmoths, with their 
party plunder concealed from view, 
point us to its honorable past, before 
slavery corrupted its honor, or treason 
destroyed its political virtue. Not so 
with the Republican party! We glory 
in its past achievements, because out of 
them have grown its present strength 
and nobility. Whatit was yesterday it 
is to-day, a living, moving power, exert- 
ing an influence for good ; defending the 
nation from its enemies at home and 
abroad ; protecting the liberties of the 
people ; establishing schools for popular 


education ; reaching out its arm to re-| 
strain monopolies from encroaching | 


upon the rights of the people ; holding 
the scales of justice between capital and 
labor ; organizing means to relieve the 
producers of the West and the consumers 
of the East, and exacting from its ser- 
vants an honest and economical admin- 
istration of the Government. For these 


good and suflicient reasons we honor the 

Republican party. We take just pride 

in its past achievements, because they 

have given birth to our present aspira- 

aa We have taken no step backward. 
oR 





{Some of our standard-bearers have 
' proven false, but the rank and file were 
itrue, and loyal hands caught up the old 
| flag and kept it afloat in the vanguard 
| of civilization. The noblest army will 
| have its deserters, the noblest party will 
| have its faithless servants, but neither 
| army nor party can suffer as long as the 
'great body remains true to the cause. 
|The Republican party represents the 
| progressive ideas of the people, not the 
‘ambitious designs of its leaders. The 
| defection of a leader, the dishonesty of 
| an official, the failure of a representative 
| to reflect the wishes of his constituents, 
| have no other effect than to arouse the 
| people to greater caution in the selection 
‘of their public servants. The great po- 
litical body is sound ; its faults are few, 
|and, when discovered, easily remedied. 
| As the present condition of the party is 
as worthy of commendation as its past, 
so the future will add to, rather than de- 
|tract from, its glory. Wehave much to 
‘do, the work so well accomplished 
having brought other and larger duties 
for the party to perform: To disarm 
ignorance, suppress vice, protect labor, 
‘encourage immigration, develop our 
| wonderful resources, protect the public 
‘eredit, adapt the national currency to 
| the wants of the public, and to maintain 
| justice and secure honesty in every sec- 
‘tion of the land and every branch of 
‘the Government, are duties as imposing 
as any that have been laid upon the party. 
in the past. 


OFFICIAL POLITENEsS. — Politeness 
‘adorns the character of any man. It 
costs nothing to practice it, and yet, free 
as it is, many persons refuse to possess 
it. It should be the pleasure of every: 
| One to treat with common courtesy those 
' who have personal or business relations 
with them. It should be exacted from 
our public officials as one of the duties 
of official life. A rude official should be 
‘driven from office. Insulting language 
to a well-behaved stranger who has busi- 
‘ness with a public official, should be good 
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grounds for declaring the office vacant. 
It is a decided pleasure to do business 
with a polite official. Successfulor other- 
wise in what you desired, you leave the 
office with a good opinion of the man. 
But to enter the presence of some public 
officers is like entering the den of some 
wild animal; you are on the guard con- 
tinually, and fear that the harsh words 
and gathering frowns may be followed 
by an official order to tear you to pieces. 
You get out as soon as possible, and 
nothing but necessity can induce you to 
return. If you have collected an honest 
claim, you have been made to feel that 
you have plundered the Treasury; if you 
have protested against some official act, 
or submitted objections to certain deci- 
sions, you are in doubt whether you 
have performed the duty of an American 
citizen or encroached upon the rights of 
some august monarch. 

Public officials should understand that 
they are the servants of the people. 
Every tax-payer helps pay their salaries, 
and they have the right to demand po- 
lite treatment at all times. Too many 
officers forget the appointing power. 
They act as if they were in for life, and 
owned everything under them, and had 
the right to crack the whip over their 
subordinates and over the heads of all 
who came in contact with them. This 
practice should be stopped; the people 
should demand courtesy from their ser- 
vants, and if they fail to receive it, 


should drive the offenders from office | g 


and put men in who can practice the 
common civilities of life. 


pie 

FREE EXCHANGES.—The Carmel (N. 
Y.) Monitor, in speaking of the change 
in the law compelling newspapers to pay 
postage on their exchanges, makes the 
following sensible remarks, which we 
fully indorse. The local press ought to 
pledge themselves to oppose the renomi- 
nation of any man who refuses to restore 
the free circulation of county papers 
and free exchanges. It is not enough 
that the local newspaper be praised at 
Fourth of July orations as the invalu- 
able aid to the political education of the 
people, for that great interest is entitled 

















to more substantial recognition. The 
Monitor says: 


“There are sufficient and substantial 
reasons for the reénactment of the re- 
pealed free exchange and free home cir- 
culation laws. This repeal is a positive 
advance in a tendency—already obvious, 
and, for various reasons, bad—towards 
an extinction of local newspapers to 
make room for large, monopolizing city 
newspapers. Accordingly, anybody who 
has observed the opinions of the press 
on the repeal will recollect that, the 
larger and more powerful, the more de- 
cidedly did it approve the repeal It has 
long been an established policy of the 
great city paper to set forth the duty of 
the local papers to scrape together their 
local news, and leave great affairs to 
great men. It is natural that a city 
newspaper manager should covet a large 
circulation and great influence. It is 
his very obvious policy to make the 
country papers mere local reporters for 
him. The only thing he would like bet- 
ter would be to discontinue them en- 
tirely, add their circulation to his, and 
substitute a local correspondent or occa- 
sional reporter for the local editor. A 
curious phenomenon, of late frequently 
observed in divers quarters, is another 
instance of this same policy; newspaper 
after newspaper, ‘local’ or ‘provincial,’ 
will be found having in its telegraphic 
column an item like the following: * The 
New York Blowgun of to-morrow will 
say so and so;’ and then follows a para- 
graph not,of news, but of editorial. This, 
of course, has a direct tendency to dis- 
credit the local paper, for the reader 
says: ‘Ah! then the important thing is 
not what my editor says, but what the 
New York Blowgun man says. I guess 
I’)l stop my paper and take the Blow- 
un’ There never was a more inge- 
nious device to induce men to cut their 
a throats for the good of somebody 
else.” 





GRANT AND THE MONEY KINGS.— 
The conference of President Grant at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
with the leading bankers and brokers of 
that city reminds us of his famous coun- 
cil of war after the battle of the Wilder- 
ness. The battle had been a fierce one. 
Although it resulted in his holding the 
field, the victory had been dearly bought. 
The prospects for a forward movement 
looked gloomy. A tremendous pressure 
was brought to bear upon Grant to retire 
across the Rapidan and await reinforce- 
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ments. He called a council of war, lis- | line of _ over beam one ont 
ae ‘ , |Swine, or other animals shall be conveyec 

tened to the opinions of his generals ; from one State to another, or the owners 
said little himself ; gave to each sealed or masters of steam, sailing, or other 
instructions, to be opened at a certain vessels carrying or transporting cattle, 
hour on the following morning, and bade frre alti a — ie one 
~ ; _ | State to another, shall confine the same 

them good-night. The general — |in cars, boats, or vessels of any descrip- 
sion was that the instructions received ‘tion, for a longer period than twenty- 
were for a withdrawal of our forces, but eight consecutive hours, without un- 


to the surprise of nearly all, they were Peerees Bona ye _ jong: and 

aq. teeding for a period of at least five con- 
found, when opened, to be orders to ad | secutive hours, unless prevented from so 
vance, The result of the campaign which | unloading by storm or other incidental 
followed is well known to all. Lee was | causes. In estimating such confinement 


forced from every position, and, at last, ‘the time during which the animals have 
Nestea wae th thee Gateucen of Ristanenl been confined without such rest on con- 
0 P >|necting roads from which they are re- 


he was held with an iron hand until he ceived shall be included. it being the 
was forced tosurrender. Soatthe Fifth | intent of this act to prohibit their con- 
Avenue Hotel. The President listened to | tinuous confinement beyond the period 


erie : lof twenty-eight hours, except upon con- 
the advice of money kings of Wall street, | tingencies hereinbefore stated. Animals 


resisted a pressure such as few officials |so unloaded shall be properly fed and 


have been called upon to stand, weighed | watered during such rest by the owner 
the arguments advanced fora sudden in- | 0 Person having the custody thereof, or 

; Lapua Ag |in case of his default in doing so then by 
flation of thecurrency by therelease ofthe the railroad company or owners or mas- 


reserve legal tenders in the vaults of the | ters of boats or vessels transporting the 
Treasury, then made up his mind not to |same at the expense of said company, 
do what the stock gamblers and anxious | OWMers or masters shall in such cases 
bots ih ite ty th Th it |have a lien upon such animals for 

rokers wanted him todo. Lhe result | food, care, and custody furnished, and 


shows the wisdom of his course. The |shall not be liable for any detention 





panic had reached its height, specula- of such animals authorized by this act. 


tion had reacted upon itself, and the re- | 


lease of currency by the purchase of 
bonds was all that was needed to restore 
confidence and protect the mercantile 
interests from the sudden pressure. AS 
a general, Grant takes rank with the 
most renowned soldiers of history. This 
latest exhibition of his sagacity and wis- 
dom, in the presencc of an impending 
financial crash, will go far towards plac- 
ing his name among the leading states- 
men of the past and present. 





AN ImporRTANT LAw.—The follow- 
ing law went into effect October 1, 1873. 
If properly executed, it will do much 
towards preserving the public health. 
We trust that the people will form or- 
ganizations everywhere throughout the 
country to see that the law is rigidly en- 
forced: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That no 
railroad company within the United 
States whose road forms any part of a 








Any company, owner, or custodian of 
such animals who shall knowingly and 
wilfully fail to comply with the provis- 
ions of this act shall, for each and every 
such failure to comply with the provis- 
ions of this act, be liable for and forfeit 
and pay a penalty of not less than one 
hundred nor more than five hundred dol- 
lars: Provided, however, That when ani- 
mals shall be carried in cars, boats, or 
other vessels in which they can and do 
have proper food, water, space and op- 
portunity for rest, the foregoing pro- 
visions in regard to their being unloaded 
shall not apply. 

Src. 2. That the penalty created by 
the first section of this act shall be re- 
covered by civil action in the name of 
the United States, in the Circuit or Dis- 
trict Court of the United States, holden 
within the district where the violation of 
this act may have been committed, or 
the person or corporation resides or car- 
ries on its business; and it shall be the 
duty of all United States marshals, their 
deputies and subordinates, to prosecute 
all violations of this act which shall 
come to their notice or knowledge. 

SEc. 3. That any person or corpora- 
tion entitled to lien under the first sec- 
tion of this act may enforce the same by 
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a petition filed in the District Court of 
the United States, holden within the 
district where the food, care, and cus- 
tody shall have been furnished, or the 
Owner or custodian of the property re- 
sides; and said court shall have power to 
issue all suitable process for the enforce- 
ment of such lien by sale or otherwise, 
and to compel the payment of all costs, 
penalties, charges and expenses of pro- 
ceedings under this act. 


—> 


JEFF. DAvVis.—It was a great pity 
that our Government caught Jefferson 
Davis in his flight to the seaboard. We 
should have helped him out of the coun- 
try, and supplied him with all the boats 
he needed to carry himself and his plun- 
der anywhere, so long as it was away 
from our shores. He might have still 
been wandering in some foreign Jand, 
disguised as an old woman, and might 
have taken from the South, by the force 
of attraction, some of the kindred spirits 
of both sexes that hover around him 
to-day like foolish gnats around an ex- 
piring candle. By his capture the world 
lost a reconstructed granny and we 
gained an elephant. If some of our 
boys, when they got their hands on the 
old traitor, had practically illustrated 
that song— 

‘*We’ll hang Jeff. Davis on a sour apple tree!’’ 
the sudden taking off would have had a 
good effect on the public peace. But the 
hand of retributive justice was stayed. 
By the action of Greeley and other. sen- 
timental grannies, he became a martyr; 
was boarded at the public expense for 
about two years, and but for his hatred 
of Yankee greenbacks, we doubt not he 
would have entered suit against Uncle 
Sam long since to obtain heavy damages 
for defamation of character and false 
imprisonment. By the capture of Sur- 
ratt we robbed the Papal government of 
a poor soldier, and restored a fugitive 
from justice to the status of a citizen. 
By catching Davis, we prevented an old 
woman from travelling under an as- 
sumed name, and inflicted upon the 
South a greater injury than the war 
itself. Davis appears to us like the ghost 
of the defunct Confederacy. Just when 
the people forget his evil work, he walks 








into their midst and frightens everybody * 


from the labor of rebuilding what he tore 
down. The men of the South know him 
pretty well; they remember his ignomi- 
nious flight from Richmond when Lee 
was fighting like a lion to protect it; hig 
haughty, overbearing nature, when in 
authority, and his craven spirit when a 
captive; and they are about disgusted 
with him and his antecedents. But the 
women like him, for some reason or 
other—probably because he tried to pass 
for one when he fled; and knowing this, 
the arch traitor goes about with his 
blarney, inducing the women to train 
their children to hate the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and when they grow to man- 
hood to fight against it if the opportu- 
nity offers. We hear of him in Southern 
schools, at fairs, before legislatures— 
anywhere and everywhere he can geta 
word in for the lost cause. His last ap- 
pearance was before a gathering of ex 
rebel officers, styling themselves ‘‘ The 
Southern Historical Society,’’ at Mont- 
gomery White Sulphur Springs, Vir- 
ginia. This last speech is little better 
than treason itself, and if his words 
have any effect, they have done incal- 
culable mischief to the prosperity of the 
South. It is about time for Davis to 
subside. The South has paid dearly 
enough for his advice, and the sooner they 
give him a free pass to Spain or France, 
or some other place where busybodies 
and agitators are wanted, the better it 
will be for the peace and prosperity of 
the whole country. 
ee oe 

Our Brest MEN FOR OFFICE.—To 
destroy the Republican party because a 
few dishonest men have crept into of- 
fice through its power, would be as wise 
as the killing of a healthy individual 
because a few boils trouble him. The 
party never was more healthy than at 
present. The few officials that are prov- 
en dishonest are, to the great body pol- 
itic, what the spots on the sun are to 
the blazing orb that gives us light and 
warmth. As long as the masses of the 
people who compose the party are hon- 
estly inclined, we have no fear of the 
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duties. We shall never free ourselves 
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party itself, Every Republican conven- = = = = = = . 
tion which has met thus far has placed; FG OGQqQggg 
itself on record as being determined to| “ -Prerrrrr 
drive men from office who fail to prac- & R e B % % B Ee 
tice economy and honesty in theirpublic)} ©W H# CODA A GH 


entirely from the influence of bad men. 
They will creep into power in spite of 
the greatest care and watchfulness. We 
can, however, throw an increased pro- 
tection around the public service by a 
more thorough examination of the char- 
acter of the men who present themselves 
for our support. A good citizen will 
generally make a good official. This is 
a simple rule which, if practiced in the 
selection of candidates, will greatly pro- 
tect the public interests. Inquire into 
the private character of the man who 
wants your vote, and if you find him 
honest, industrious, charitable, a good 
neighbor, and a public-spirited citizen, 
you can safely give him your vote and 
support. You may run the risk, even 
then, of being cheated; but the chances 
will be so small that you can well afford 
the risk. But to expect to secure an 
honest official in the man who never pays 
his debts, who takes advantage of his 
neighbor, whose character is stained by 
intemperance or profanity, is to ex- 
pect a clear balance-sheet in the other 
world without paying your printer’s 
bill in this. Nominate your best men 
for office and the risk of finding dishon- 
esty in high places will be exceedingly 
small, 
a Se ten ate 8a 

TIMELY ACTION.—The action of Pres- 
ident Grant and Secretary Richardson 
in refusing to loan the stock gamblers 
of Wall street public funds to keep them 
from the ruin they invited, meets with 
commendation everywhere. The wil- 
lingness of the Government to purchase 
twelve million dollars’ worth of United 
States bonds was a legitimate transac- 
tion, as profitable to the Government as 
it was welcome to the business centres 
It has had the effect of releasing suffi- 
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cient currency to help business men | 
through the emergency, and effectually 
stopping a general panic. 
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Presidential Electoral Vote from 1824 to 1872. 
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HieH Prices.—The most remarkable 
sale of cattle ever known in this coun- 
try, if not in the world, took place near 
Utica, N. Y., during the month of Sep- 
tember. The stock sold belonged toS. 
Campbell, of New York Mills, and is 
said to have been the purest and finest 
breed of short-horns in the world. As 
an item worthy of record we give a list 
of the prices paid. The fact that among 
the herd were some cows and bulls of 
the celebrated Duke and Duchess family 
drew to the sale over one thousand stock 
dealers, and among them, ready to pay 
any price, were some of the English no- 
bility. The bids were large from the 
start, and spirited throughout the sale. 
The Duchesses sold brought the follow- 
ing prices: 





1. Duchess of Oneida...... ........06 
7. Duchess of Oneida........ secs 
11. Duchess of Geneva.......... we 
8. Duchess of Oneida...............+ 
18. Duchess of Thorndale ............ 15,000 
4. Duchess of Oneida..............04. 25,000 
8. Duchess of Geneva ................ 40,600 
10. Duchess of Oneida........- 0.22.0 27,000 
9. Duchess of Oneida........ cap seeues 10,000 
12. Duchess of Thorndale ........... 5,700 
3. Duchess of Oneida................. 15,600 
The following is a summary of the 
sales: 
108 head, (average of $3,528)...... $380,490 
91 cows and heifers, (average of 
PPO EDS) sch sace de accocscesucessceseetees 349,275 
17 bulls, (average of $1,836)...... 81.215 
11 Duchesses, (average $21,709).. 238,800 
7 Oxfords, (average $4,514)...... 31,600 


Some of the animals purchased have 
already been sent abroad. 





THE Democratic party is willing to 
make any sacrifice to obtain power. It 
is ready to promise anything if the dear 
people will only trust it with the Ad- 
ministrationof theGovernment. It con- 
structs its platforms to provide for every 
conceivable want. If a locality favors 
free trade, Democracy erects a free trade 
platform and invites attention to its 
strength and importance ; if protection 
is the winning policy, the protective 
plank is given prominence and free trade 
denounced asa political heresy. Where 
the colored element isstrong, it endorses 
negro suffrage, where it is weak, it de- 
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nounces it as a dangerous power, and 
pledges itself if once in authority to favor 
its abridgement. 

In fact, the Democratic party is all 
things to all men, shifting its policy to 
suit locality, and drifting along on the 
wave of public opinion, in hopes that 
some lucky current will bear it toward 
power and position. Like a ship at sea, 
without rudder or compass, with a chart 
borrowed from some early navigator, the 
old worm-eaten hulk of Democracy still 
insists on holding out inducements for 
passengers and freight. Every time it 
sails we bid it farewell, but after every 
campaign it drifts back into port and 
goes into dock for extensive repairs. 
Since last November it has been caulked 
and painted, and under a new name it 
might deceive some fellow who has never 
been at sea. But the posted traveller 
knows the old vessel by its shape, knows 
it is rotten from stem to stern, and can’t 
be deceived into accepting passage on 
any terms. It hardly pays to keep the old 
hulk in repair; paint and putty may 
cover her defects for a time, but the old 
rottenness will show despite the most 
careful efforts to conceal it. The best 
way to treat the old craft is to give her 
in charge of Davis and Semmes, crowd 
her decks with the patrons of the South- 
ern Historical Society, nail the Confed- 
erate flag to her mast head, and send her 
to sea, with strict instructions to cruise 
until sent for. This will put it out of 
her power to deceive the public ; and at 
the same time rid the country of a crowd 
of rebel politicians who can be well 
spared. 

—— aoa 

WHAT THE WEST NEEDS.— While the 
farmers of the West are trying to solve 
the cheap transportation question, they 
should not overlook a subject as vital to 
their interests as cheap freights. We 
refer to the subject of home manufac- 
tures. If it is wise to secure a reduction 
of transportation rates to the East, so 
that the products of the farm can be 
sent to the consumers at a less price than 
at present, it would appear still wiser 
to bring the consumer in closer contact 


























with the producer, and thus do away 
with the present necessity uf expensive 
transportation. The West needs manu- 
factories, that will draw around them 
the skilled labor of the East. Car facto- 
ries, woolen factories, cheese factories, 
manufactories for the making of furni- 
ture, agricultural implements, and the 
countless articles needed in the house 
and on the farms, are among the indus- 
trial interests which should be encour- 
aged in every Western State. The benefit 
to the farmer would be twofold: he 
would pay less for what he wanted and 
would get more for the products sold. A 
market would be at his door, and the 
surplus that now rots on the farm, be- 
cause of his inability to pay its way to 
market, would find ready purchasers at 
good prices. Some of the more enterpris- 
ing cities and towns of the West have 
encouraged the growthof manufacturing 
interests, and the result has been a rapid 
and substantial increase of wealth and 
general prosperity. The closer the 
producer is brought to the consumer 
the better it is for both. This is so sim- 
ple and self evident a statement that 
none can deny it. The West needs 
additional outlets to the East and to the 
seaboard, but we look to the develop- 
ment of its manufacturing interests as 
the one thing needed to build up its 
prosperity. 

SCIENCE.—RELATION OF CHANGES IN 
THE LENGTH OF THE EARTH’S RADIUS 
VECTOR TO FREQUENCY OF AURORAS, 
The following is an abstract of one of 

the papers read by Professor E. B. Elliott, 

of the Treasury Department, at the re- 
cent meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, in 

August, 1873, at Portland, Maine: 

That auroras are of electric origin is 
admitted by all who are conversant with 
the subject. The exhibition of extensive 
and brilliant auroras is invariably at- 
tended with all the other well-known 
evidences of magnetic storms—such as 
the corresponding rush to and fro of 
electric currents in telegraphic conduc- 
tors to such an extent as to seriously dis- 
turb and interrupt the ordinary transac- 
tion of business upon the lines; and the 
irregular and extraordinary deflections. 
of the magnetic needle. 
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Whenever the magnetic condition of 
the earth is disturbed, corresponding 
disturbance of the magnetic needle, dis- 
turbances of electric condition of tele- 
graphic conductors, and manifestation 
of auroras invariably result. 

The question had suggested itself 
whether, among the many causes which 
may produce disturbance in the electric 
or magnetic condition of the earth and 
its invariably attendant magnetic and 
auroral storms, might not be ranked the 
annual or periodical lengthening and 
shortening of the earth’s radius vector. 

If the year be divided into twelve equal 
parts, it will be found that the length of 
the radius vector, (or the distance of the 
earth from the sun,) augments most rap- 
idly during that portion of time which 
corresponds to the month of March, and 
diminishes most rapidly during that por- 
tion which corresponds to the month of 
October; the date, however, of the most 
rapid diminution being during the latter 
part of September—i. e., September 25, 

The foliowing table gives the incre- 
ment and decrement of the logarithms 
of the length of the radius vector for the 
monthly periods above referred to. 


TABLE SHOWING THE CHANGES IN THE 
LENGTH OF THE EARTH’S RADIUS 
VECTOR. 


Increments and decrements of logar- 
ithms of the length of the earth’s radius 
vector, by months, or periods of thirty 
and a half days each, as deduced from 
the American Nautical Almanac for the 
year 1868: 

Months or Periods, Logarithms, 
January (Jan. 1.0 to Feb. 0.5)...... t.00100 
February (Feb. 0.5 to March 1.0) 7.00276 
March (March 2.0 to April 1.5)... +.00369 
April (April 1.5 to May 2.0)........ +.00360 
May (May 2.0 to June 1.5).......... F.00258 
June (June 1.5 to July 2.0)......... 7.00092 
July (July 2.0 to Aug. 1.5).......... —.00096 
August (Aug. 1.5 to Sept. 1.0)....—.00261 
September (Sept. 1.0 to Oct. 1.5)—.00361 
October (Oct. 1.5 to Nov. 1.0).....—.00368 
November (Nov. 1.0 to Dec. 1.5)—.00273 
December (Dec. 1.5 to Jan. 1.0)..—.00098 


In a general catalogue of auroras clas- 
sified by years and months, compiled by 
Professor Joseph Lovering, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and published by 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, may be found the following 
table, showing the distribution by cal- 
endar months of 12,263 auroras observed: 


ENV AGHs: Soc55sssse8ecss ess sienesebesseueelos 1,134 
February......... sadobasssibsnanesesisoabeses 1,169 
RGNWSIA oes ouccekces sks toes si escssent eessbenes 1,436 





+ Denotes increments. 
— Denotes decrements, 


SS RISUOINNDOR os sscess cevses 4ss0%: Geveceser Soeees 
RO INONION Ss usc Siaevesideeb eoscee iso Geseases 
BU OWRUMNDDES: cox sci sccneng se'caseccveceeees cdesee 1,154 
MOB COMME os cess cas cocssesds co asccaisenceaess 


Total number of auroras observed..12,263 


From this table it will be seen that 
the months of maximum frequency of 
auroras are the calendar months of 
March and October. 

The greater frequency of auroras ob- 
served during the months of northern 
winter, when the earth is near its peri- 
helion, as compared with the number at 
midsummer, when the earth is near its 
aphelion, is doubtless attributable, in 
large part at least, to the superior op- 
portunities for observation afforded to 
northern observers by the greater length 
of the winter nights as compared with 
those of summer, the observations hav- 
ing been exclusively made in the northern 
hemisphere. 

The marked coincidence between the 
frequency of auroras and the rates of 
approach and recession of the earth to 
and from the sun was deemed worthy of 
note, not alone for its independent in- 
terest, but alsoon account of its possible 
bearing on the discussions now in pro- 
gress relative to the coma of comets, the 
zodiacal light and certain other cosmical 
phenomena. 








—> eo 

Our NATIONAL DEBT AND REVEN- 

vEs.—The following table shows the 

debt and the revenues of the United 
States from 1861 to June 30, 1873: 





*Debt. Customs Rev | Internal Rev. 














290,580,873 

524,176,412 
1,119,772.139 
1,815 784,370 
2.680,647,870 
2:773,236,174 
2.678, 126,103 
2.611,687,851 
2, 588,452,214 
2:480,672,427 
2°353,211,382 
2,253, 251,328 
21234,482 993 





$39,582,126 

49,056,397 

69,059,642 
102,316,153 

84,928,200 
179,046,651 
176,417,810 
164,464,599 
180 048,426 
194,538,374 
206,270,408 
216,370,286 
188,089,522 
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37,640,788 
102,741,134 
209,464,215 
309,226,813 
266,027,537 
191,087,589 
158,356,460 
184,899,756 
143,098,153 
130,642,178 
113,729,314 





*The debt statement takes no notice of the 
cash on hand in the Treasury at the close of 
each fiscal year, or of the amount of interest 
accrued but noi paid. 
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United States Government. 











Office. Name. State. Old pay. | New pay. 
The Executive. 
President .. seseeeeeeee] Ulysses S. Grant...) Tlinois .....1 $25,000 $50,000 
Vice President... | Henry Wilson....... Mass......... 8,000 10,000 
The Cabinet. 
Secretary of State............... Hamilton Fish...... N. York 8,000 10,000 
Secretary of the Treasury ...| W. A. Richardson..) Mass......... 8,000. 10,000 
Secretary of War. ....... ..... Wm. W. Belknap...| Iowa......... 8,000 10,000 
Secretary of the Navy......... Geo. M. Robeson...) N. Jersey 8,000 10,000 
Secretary of the Interior .....| Columbus Delano..| Ohio ......... 8,000 10,000 
Attorney General. ............... Geo. H. Williams...| Oregon...... 8,000 10,000 
Postmaster General ............ J. A. J. Creswell...) Maryland 8,000 10,000 
The Supreme — 

*Chief Justice.. Se ee O OT ET TOPCO ERC E] ERECT ER Tee 8,500 10,500 
Associate Justice. . ....| Nathan Clifford.....! Maine ...... 8,000 10,000 
‘Associate Justice. .. .....| Noah H. Swayne ..| Ohio ......... 8,000 10,000 
Associate Justice. . Samuel F. Miller...) Iowa......... 8,000 10,000 
Associate Justice. ...........000 David Davis ....... .| Illinois... ... 8,000 10,000 
Associate Justice. ......... 0.06 Stephen J. Field ...| California.. 8.000 10,000 
Associate Justice. .............. Wm. M. Strong.....) Penna....... 8,000 10,000 
Associate Justice. ....... ....... Joseph P. Bradley..| N. Jersey.. 8,000 10,000 
Associate Justice. ............... Ward Hunt........... N. York... 8,000 10,000 




















*Vacant since the death of Salmon P. Chase. 
day in December. 


Court meets at Washington, D. C., first Mon- 


Table showing the number of States and Territories, respectively, comprising the Unitel 


States, their Population, the number of Sq 


uare Miles, and the Population per Square 


Mile, according to the Census of 1850, 1860, and 1870. 




















Date Number of Population of | Sq. miles, (land | Population 
surface. ) per sq. m. 

PSUDUON bparactecscissieessateretees 31 23,067,262 1,544,224 14.90 

1850 | Territories Rie Seabhcaseaveeeades 7 124,614 1,486,735 0.09 
U.S., (inel’ng Territories)| 38 23,191,876 2,980,959 7.78 
PDUAUUH iagoaesSesiavsceccecuseuseees 33 31,183,744 1,723.029 18.09 

1860 | Terntoris Pisces: -iweasaeyess 8 259,577 1,303,465 0.19 
U.S., (incl’ng Territories)| 41 31,443,321 3,026,494 13.89 

RSUBUC es ec2bescce cals ica crcebeieess 37 38,115,641 1,984,467 19.20 

1870 |< Territories ...... 0.0... 0.0.0.6 12 442.730 1,619,417 0.27 
U.S., (incl’ng Territories)| 49 38,558,371 3,603,884 10.69 








TONE OF THE PrEss.—The press of 
the country pursued a wise course dur- 
ing the recent panic in railroad stocks. 
Asa general thing the = apers have given 
a true statement of the condition of af- 
fairs. They have drawn the line be- 


tween speculation, that brought about 
the ruin of a large number of brokers 
and bankers, and the legitimate busi- 
hess of the country, that has been un- 
touched by the passing storm. The tone 





has been hopeful, and has done much to 
restore public confidence. Thisis right ; 
for to alarm the country when no good 
grounds exist for alarm would be little 
less than criminal. As long as our mer- 
chants and manufacturers and other 
business men engaged in legitimate 
trade stand firm, there is no reason to 
dread any bad effects from a panic con- 
fined entirely to speculation and fancy 
stock dealings. 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
IMPORTATION OF IRON. 

It will be seen by the following state- 
ment from the Bureau of Statistics that 
the importation of iron from abroad has 
largely decreased since last year. The 
English may well express alarm over the 
prospect of losing our trade in iron: 

Month ended August 31, 1872. 


PAP AVON, TONG .<05 <ocsesce0sssenene 10,508 
Bar and rod iron............ sucieenebunes 5,032 
BRAUTORG ALON ...050650 c000e0c05sc00cesocses L 


Hoop and boiler iron.. 
Steel 
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Month ended August 31, 1873. 


BAR ALON, TONKS. <0.0<00 scs6sssesaccees sence 7,235 
Bar and rod irOn........cecee eeeee eeeeee 479 
MPAUEGAA ALON 3. 5005005 -2scs0es aseveosceses 6,937 
Hoop and boiler iron.. , 462 
Steel a : 1,342 
Eight Months ended a“ gust 31, 1872. 

BAP AVONSDONG s.sccice0: seesssccces see. aees 

Bar and rod iron 

BEAT OAG ALON .55520500.<na50e:ss0iee000 aceeee 





Hoop and boiler iron............... 6 
Steel.. on 16,198 
Eig ght Months ended Augen 31, 1873. 

PAD ANON GONG Souci cses00sese0 aiasee seeens 78,403 
Bar and rod AVON «005 cise 21.574 
BRAUPOA ALON: .6sscs00c05svesececseenseese0 141,330 
Hoop and boiler iron................06 14,296 
| RTRERIE INE 13,966 


LAND DECISION OVERRULED. 


The Secretary of the Interior has over- 
ruled the decision of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office in the case of 
Bascom vs. Davis, involving the right to 
about thirty-five acres of land lying im- 
mediately on the edge of the town of 
Santa Clara, California, awarding in 
favor of Davis. The point in dispute 
was whether, under the act of 1866, a 
bona fide purchaser of a Mexican grant, 
when he only occupied and improved a 
portion of the Jand within the limits of 
the original survey, could preémpt that 
portion. The Commissioner held that 
he —_ not; the Secretary held that he 
could 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


INSOLVENT BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency is 
paying dividends of twenty-five per cent. 
to the creditors of the First National 
Bank of Rockford, [1l.; one hundred per 
cent. to the creditors of the First Na- 
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tional Bank of Fort Smith, Ark.; and 
thirty-five per cent. to the creditors of 
the National Bank of Vicksburg, Miss, 
Dividends of thirty-five per cent. to the 
creditors of the First National Bank of 
Selma, Ala., and of fifteen per cent. to 
the creditors of the Atlantic National 
Bank of New York will be paid as soon 
as the necessary schedules can be pre- 
pared. Dividends to the creditors of 
the First National and ‘Crescent City 
National Banks of New Orleans will 
also be made in the month of October. 


IMPORTED MERCHANDISE. 


The following circular, bearing date 
August 28, 1873, has been issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury: 

The special attention of collectors and 
other officers of the customs is called to 
the 36th section of the General Collec- 
tion Act of March 2, 1799, and article 4, 
part 4, Revised Regulations, relative to 
the entry of imported merchandise by 
the agent of the owner or consignee, in 
case of the sickness or absence from the 
port of such owner or consignee; and to 
secure the more faithful observance of 
said law and regulation, the following 
instructions, recently issued to the col- 
lector of the portof New York, are hereby 
promulgated for the information and 
guidance of customs officers generally: 

**In order to do away with certain 
irregularities which have been in some 


3/cuses connected with the entries of im- 


ported merchandise, and for the purpose 
of fixing the responsibility for the entry 
on the proper person, it is hereby pre- 
scribed that agents and attorneys, (un- 
less they are the consignees, and as such 
mentioned in the bill of lading.) shall 
not be permitted to make entry of mer- 
chandise in the name of their principal, 
unless their principal is absent from the 
limits of the port or sick, and then only 
upon their taking and filing an affidavit 
at the custom-house to the effect that 
their principal is absent from the port, 
or is so sick as to be unable to be per- 
sonally present at the custom-house. 
When entry is allowed on such aftidavit, 
the affidavit will be annexed to the bond 
for the production of the required oath 
and form part of the records of the case.”’ 
No entry of imported merchandise by 
the agent or attorney of the owner or 
consignee will be permitted except under 
the conditions above set forth, unless in 
cases where the officer receiving the entry 
has personal knowledge of the absence 
from the port, or of the sickness of such 
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owner or consignee, in which case an 
endorsement to that effect shall be made 
on the entry by the officer, which shall 
take the place of the affidavit before re- 
ferred to. 

REPORTS OF SEIZURES, ETC. 

The following circular, bearing date 
August 30, 1873, has been issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury: 

“Inspectors of customs, officers of the 
revenue marine, special Treasury agents, 
and such other officers as report to col- 
lectors of customs, are hereby instructed, 
in future, to forward directly to the De- 
partment a duplicate of all reports of 
seizures, fines, penalties, and forfeitures 
which may hereafter be made by them 
to such collectors, or to other their im- 
mediate superior officers.” 

Nor A LoAN BrRoKER.—We believe 
the country will approve the position 
taken by Secretary Richardson in the 
following letter to Franklin Edson, pres- 
ident of the New York Produce Ex- 
change: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. U., Sept. 30, 1873. 

Srr: Your letter of the 29th instant, 
* covering two resolutions of the New 
York Produce Exchange, has been re- 
ceived, and the subject-matter fully con- 
sidered. Theresolutions are as follows: 

‘“‘Whereas, the critical condition of 
the commercial interests of the country 
require immediate relief by the removal 
of the block in negotiating foreign ex- 
change; therefore, 

“Resolved, That we respectfully sug- 
gest to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following plan for relief in this extraor- 
dinary emergency: First, that currency 
be immediately issued to the banks or 
bankers upon satisfactory evidence that 
gold has been placed upon special deposit 
in the Bank of England by their corre- 
spondents in London to the credit of the 
United States, to be used solely in pur- 
chasing commercial bills of exchange; 
second, that the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Treasury 
are respectfully requested to order the 
immediate prepayment of the outstand- 
ing loan of the United States due Janu- 
ary 1, 1874.’ 

While the “Government is desirous of 
doing all in its power to relieve the pres- 
ent unsettled condition of business af- 
fairs,’? as has already been announced 
by the President, it is constrained in all 
its acts to keep within the letter and 
Spirit of the laws which the officers of 
the Government are sworn to support, 
and they cannot go beyond the authority 








which Congress has conferred upon 
them. 

Your first resolution presents difficul- 
ties which cannot be overcome. It is 
not supposed that you desire to exchange 
coin in Englang for the United States 
notes in New York at par. 

If your proposition is for the Govern- 
ment to purchase gold in England, to be 
paid for in United States notes at the 
current market rate in New York, it 
would involve the Government in the 
business of importing and speculating in 
gold, since the Treasury bas no use for 
coin beyond its ordinary receipts, and 
would be obliged to sell the coin so pur- 
chased at a price greater or less than was 
paid for it. 

If your object is to induce the Treas- 
ury Department to loan United States 
notes to banks in New York upon the 
pledge and deposit in London of gold, it 
is asking the Secretary of the Treasury 
to loan money of the United States upon 
collateral security, for which there is no 
authority in law. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury can 
loan notes upon a pledge ofcoin, he can 
loan them upon a pledged of other prop- 
erty in his discretion, as he has recently 
been requested to do, which would be 
an extraordinary power, as well as a 
most dangerous business to engage in, 
and which my judgment would deter me 
from undertaking as Secretary of the 
Treasury, even if by any stretch of con- 
struction I might not find it absolutely 
prohibited by law. 

The objections already mentioned to 
your first resolution are so insuperable 
and conclusive that it is unnecessary for 
me to refer to the many practical diffi- 
culties which would arise if an attempt 
should be made to comply with your re- 
quest. 

Your second resolution calls for the 
payment at once of the loan of 1858, or 
the bonds commonly called ‘Fives of 
1874.”> Upon thorough investigation I 
am of opinion that Congress has not con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury power to comply with your request 
in that particular, and in this opinion 
the law officers of the Government con- 
cur. Under these circumstances you 
will perceive that while I have great re- 
spect for the gentlemen comprising the 
New York Produce Exchange, I am com- 
pelled by my views of the law and of my 
duty to respectfully decline to adopt the 
measures which your resolutions pro- 


pose. 
I have the honor to be, very respect- 
fully, yours, 
Wm. A. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION. 
Wasuineton, D. C., September 28, 1873. 
Norticre.—1. Pursuant to the addi- 
tional Rules for regulating the Civil 
Service of the United States, promul- 
gated by the President on the 5th day of 
August, 1873, it is intended to hold ex- 
aminations of applicants for admission 
to such service as hereinafter indicated. 
Portions of the Ninth Rule are as fol- 
lows: 
RULE 9. 


For the purpose of bringing the exam- 
ination for the Civil Service as near to 
the residences of those desiring to be 
examined as the appropriation at the 
command of the President will warrant, 
and for the further purpose of facilita- 
ting, as far as practicable, the making 
of selections for such service equably 
from the several portions of the Union, 
while at the same time preserving the 
principle of promoting merit, as tested 
by fair competition, it is provided as 
follows: 

(1.) That the several States and Terri- 
tories are grouped into five divisions, to 
be designated as Civil Service Districts; 
the said Districts to be numbered con- 
secutively from one to five, as follows: 

I. The First District embracesthe States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, and New York; and the examina- 
tions therein shall be held alternately at 
the city of New York and the city of 
Boston, but first at the city of New 
York. 

IL. The Second District embraces the 
States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and the examinations 
therein shall be held at Washington. 

Ill. The Third District embraces the 
States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, and Kentucky; and the exami- 
nations therein shall be held alternately 
at Cincinnati and Detroit, but first at 
Cincinnati. 

IV. The Fourth District embraces the 
States of Lllinois, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon, and also all the Ter- 
ritories, except New Mexico and the 
District of Columbia; and the examina- 
tions therein shall be held at St. Louis. 

‘V. The Fifth District embraces the 


States of South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, and Tennessee, to- 
gether with the Territory of New Mex- 








ico; and the examinations therein shal- 
be held alternately at the city of Savanl 
nah and the city of Memphis, but first 
at the city of Savannah. — 

(2.) That in each of said Districts, ex- 
aminations for admission to the Civil 
Service at Washington, shall be con- 
ducted as hereinafter provided; and 
those whose residence is within any such 
District at the time of filing the applica- 
tion for examination, shall be regarded 
as belonging to such District in refer- 
ence both to competition and to appoint- 
ments; and each District shall be treated 
as a sphere of competition, and those so 
residing therein, wherever examined, 
shall be regarded as competing only with 
each other; but a person residing in any 
District may be allowed or notified to be 
examined in any other District. 

(3.) All applications for examination 
for service at Washington must be ad- 
dressed to the head of the Department 
of that city which the applicant desires 
to enter, and be in conformity to the 
previous rules and regulations, so far as 
the same are not modified by this series; 
and every such application must 
dated, must give the town or munici- 
pality, as well as the State or Territory, 
where the applicant has his legal resi- 
dence, and also his post-office address. 

2. The previous rules and regulations 
referred to, are the following: 

I. Every application must be made in 
the handwriting of the applicant to the 
head of the Department in which em- 
ployment is desired. It must state: (1 
applicant’s name in full; (2) place an 
date of birth; (3) legal residence, and 
how long it has been such; (4) education; 
(5) occupation, past and present; (6) 
whether ever employed in the civil ser- 
vice, and, if so, when, how long, in what 
branch and capacity, and reasons for 
leaving the service; and (7) whether ever 
in the regular or volunteer Army or 
Navy, and, if so, when, and in what or- 
ganization and capacity. 

II. The applicant must certify to hav- 
ing composed and written the applica- 
tion without assistance; to the truth of 
the statements which it contains; to be- 
ing a citizen of the United States, and 
faithful to the Union and the Constitu- 
tion; and, if ever in the regular or vol- 
unteer Army or Navy, to having been 
honorably discharged. 

III. Every application must be accom- 
panied by a certificate signed by two 
trustworthy and responsible persons, 
well known in the community in which 
they reside, that the applicant is person- 
ally well known to them to be of good 
moral character, and of temperate and 
industrious habits, and to be faithful to 
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the Union and the Constitution of the 
United States, 

IV. Every application must also be 
accompanied by the certificate of a prac- 
ticing physician as to the applicant’s 
general health and physical capacity to 
perform clerical labor. 

V. Applications filed previously tothe 
adoption of these regulations must be 
renewed or perfected in accordance 
therewith to entitle them to considera- 
tion. No applications from persons un- 
der eighteen years of age will be consid- 
ered, except for the position of counters 
in the Treasury Department, applicants 
for which must not be less than sixteen 
years of age. : 

VI. All applications upon their re- 
ceipt will be carefully examined, and 
those which do not conform in every 
particular to the foregoing requirements, 
and such as show that the applicants are 
manifestly not qualified for clerical ser- 
vice, will be rejected, and the applicants 
so notified. All othcr applicants will be 
designated as eligible for examination, 
and will be so notified. Inasmuch as 
applications are to be made in writing, 
and each case is to be decided upon its 
merits, personal importunity will have 
no weight. 

3. The examinations herein notified as 
soon to be held will be at New York city 
for the First District, at Cincinnati for 
the Third District, at St. Louis for the | 
Fourth District, and at Savannah for 
the Fifth District; and in due time dis- 
trict examinations will be held at Wash- 
ington for the Second District. 

4. A person residing in any District 
may, when more convenient for him, be 
notified to appear and be examined in 
any other District. 

5. The examination in New York city 
will be fixed and notified for a date about 
the middle of October, and the three 
others will follow at intervals of ten or 
fifteen days thereafter. 

6. Applications must, therefore, be 
promptly sent to one of the Departments 
at Washington, according to the rules 
quoted, so that applicants may be season- 
ably notified to appear for examination. 

7. The 15th clause of Rule 9, of Au- 
gust, 1873, provides, that persons who 
mInay be required to be examined for any | 
Custom-house, Post Office, or other local 
office or place of service other than | 
Washington, may be notified by the head | 
of such office to appear and be examined | 
at any examination provided for under | 
this rule; and the result of such exami- | 
nation shall be reported by the Chief Ex- 
aminer, or his substitute, to the proper | 
Examining Board for such office or place, | 
or to the head of the local oftice. | 








| Market. € 
| people is the first thing needed to relieve 


8. If the numbers who shall appear for 
examination shall be excessive the ex- 
amination must stop with the examina- 
tion of a reasonable number. 

DorMAN B. EATON, 
Chairman. 
E. B. ELuiort, 
Secretary. 


A Goop LeErTEeR.—The following 
sensible letter from President Grant will 
be read with interest. We commend 
his views to those banking institutions 
that are locking up the currency, and 
clamoring for more from the Govern- 
ment. If the banks set an example in 
hoarding money the people will not be 
slow to follow it. Certified checks may 
be a convenience in certain cases, but to 
substitute them for the currency of the 
land will soon lead to disaster. To avert 
this, the banks and moneyed associations 
of the country must unlock their vaults 


| and pay over to the business men of the 


country the money that belongs to them. 
The President’s letter should be posted 


in every banking-house in the land: 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, 
WASHINGTON, D., C., Sept. 28, 1873. 


| To Messrs. H. B. Claflin and Charles L, 


Anthony: 

GENTLEMEN: In response to the news 
you have communicated to me touching 
the present stringency in the money mar- 
ket of the country, and the necessary 
steps to restore cuntidence and legiti- 
mate trade aud commerce, I have the 
honor to communicate the following: 

The Government is desirous of doing 
all in its power to relieve the present un- 
settled condition of business affairs, 
which is holding back the immense re- 
sources of the country now awaiting 
transportation to the seaboard and a 
Confidence on the part of the 


this condition and tu avert the threat- 
ened destruction of business with its ac- 
companying disasters to all classes of 
the people. 

To reéstablish this feeling the Gov- 
ernment is willing to take all legal meas- 
ures at its command; but it is evident 
that no Government efforts will avail 
without the active codperation of the 
banks and moneyed associations of the 
country. With the fourteen millions 
already paid out in the purchase of the 
Goverument indebtedness, and the with- 
drawal of their large deposits from the 
Treasury, the banks are now strong 
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enough to adopt a liberal policy on their 
part, and by a generous system of dis- 
counts to sustain the business interests 
of the country. Should such a course be 
pursued the forty-four millions of re- 
serve will be considered as money in the 
Treasury to meet the demands of the 
public necessity as the circumstances of 
the couutry may require. 

Close attention will be given to the 
course pursued by those who have the 
means at their command, of rendering 
all the aid necessary to restore trade to 
its proper channels and condition, with 
a view of strengthening the hands of 
those who carry out the measures above 
indicated. Orders have already been is- 
sued for the prepayment of the interest 
accruing in November. 

U.S. GRANT. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

The Second Comptroller of the United 
States Treasury has issued the following 
circular, bearing date September 26, 1878: 

This office would call the attention of 
naval disbursing oflicers and others to the 
following extracts froin a letter of the 
Hon. Secretary of the Navy to this office, 
dated August 5, 1872. On and after the 
date of this circular the accounting ofti- 
cers will not allow any credits for dis- 
bursements made in violation of instrue- 
tions herein contained: 

“NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
“WASHINGTON, August 5, 1872. 

“Str: * * * Ttappears that the pur- 
chases of table furniture, crockery, and 
glassware referred to were made directly 


by the Bureau of Equipment and Re- | 
eruiting in accordance with the book of | 


allowance, with the modifications thereof 
issued in 1869. The approval of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Equipment and Recruit- 
ing is the proper evidence that the pur- 
chases conform in quantity, quality, and 
price to the general order of allowance 
given to him by the Department for his 
guidance, and for conformity to which 
he must be held directly responsible to 
the Department. Should the Bureau or 
any purchasing paymaster, however, vary 
materially from the requirements of the 
table of allowances, such variations 
should be noted in the bills, and it must 
be done upon the authority of some gen- 
eral or special order of the Department, 
which must be produced or referred to as 
the authority for such variation or ex- 
cess. 

‘The other purchases, which appear to 
have been irregularly made, were made in 
accordance with long-continued practice 
of the Department, and for that reason 
the Department approves them for the 





past. In future, however, no purchases 
will be approved by the Department ex- 
cept such as are made directly by the 
bureaus, or by the purchasing paymas- 
ters of the various stations. 

‘The chiefs of the bureaus are author- 
ized by law to contract and purchase 
directly, but this authority belongs only 
to the bureaus themselves, and does not 
extend to the officers representing them 
at the various yards and stations. 

‘‘With regard to the subscriptions for 
newspapers, the Department, for the same 
reasons assigned in the case of the irreg- 
ular purchases above referred to, approves 
those heretofore made, but no subscrip- 
tions will hereafter be made without the 
express authority of the Department. 

* * * * * * * * 


“Very respectfully, &e., 
‘GEO. M. ROBESON, 
“Secretary of the Navy. 

“Hon. J. M. BRODHEAD, 

‘Second Comptroller of the Treasury.” 

The attention of disbursing officers is 
called to the regulation of the accounting 
' ofticers on the subject of extraneous cred- 
its. All credits for differences of pay on 
account of promotions or length of ser- 
' vice must be referred to the Fourth Au- 
'ditor of the Treasury for settlement. A 
Strict observance of this rule is necessary 
| to prevent double payments. 
| Paymasters are instructed to render all 
bills and cash vouchers in detail, i. ¢., 
' giving the weights, measures, or numbers 
lof the articles purchased, and the prices 
‘paid. 
| It appears that disbursing officers are in 
ithe practice of paying bills for gas con- 
sumed in the private houses of officers 
stationed at and living in the different 
navy-yards. There is no authority of law 
for such expenditure, and hereafter all 
vouchers in payments of gas bills must 
bear the certificate of the disbursing ofti- 
/cer that they are for the consumption of 


gas in public offices and quarters only. 








THE REMEDIES proposed to cure our 
financial troubles are as countless as 
| those proposed for the cure of a bone- 
‘felon. The papers are flooded with plans 
‘and schemes to prevent panics, or to 
'effectually stop them when they come. 
/ Their multiplicity befogs us. If these 
financial prophets would meet in conven- 
| tion, and agree upon some definite plan, 
| we might have smooth sailing for the 
‘next century. Until they do, we are in- 
‘clined to adopt the old-fashioned remedy, 
'“ Live within your income, and pay as 
i you go.”’ 
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BRITISH TAXATION.—In a lecture de- | between France and Germany, was fol- 
livered at Steinway Hall, New York city, ‘lowed by an increase of 100 per ,cent. in 
October 3, Charles Bradlaugh, one of the | the number of messages and 51 per cent. 
leaders of the republican movement in! in the receipts. Owing to the breaking 
England, in speaking of the condition of | of two of the cables in the autumn of 
English working-men and the burden of | 1870, the tariff was increased to $15, in 
taxation resting upon the people, said: | order to reduce the traffic and enable it 

“When her Majesty ascended -the to be carried over the remaining cable, 
ig poggneine the To peal taxa” | and resulted in a decrease of 17 per 

yur ry. “de | . a 

£75,000,000, ieomeiine the ron of collee- | Cent: “ee the number of. — 
tion. Take therents. Seventy yearsago ®nd an increase of 57 per cent. in 
the landed proprietors of Eugland and the receipts. In the summer of 1871 
Wales received gr : year; to-/the broken cables were repaired, and 
poe san ARS enn ‘On the | the tariff reduced to $10 per message, 
£22,000,000a year they paid then upwards | Causing an increase of 83 per cent. in 
of £2,000,000 land tax, and they pay on the number of messages, and a decrease 
the £100,000,000 less than £1,000,000 of ‘of 6 per cent. in the receipts. In May, 
aecctager sdhee cad trode at aM tre 1872, the rate was made $1 per word, ir- 
taxes, and to-day it pays less than one- Tespective of the number of words sent, 
seventy-sixth part of it. You ask me, | and was followed by an increase of about 
What has that to do with the republi- 30 per cent. in the number of messages, 
can movement ? I will tell you. Land 4144 of 16 per cent. in the receipts. Two 
is the territorial aristocracy. It owns, : : 

the House of Lords. It stops every ©f the cables were broken in the spring 
measure of redemption. It hindered the | of 1873, when the rate was increased to 





reform bill as long as it dared. It kept 
the Irish Church established, although 
it was a curse to the country where it 
obtained, as long as it could. It has 
locked our school doors by its opposition 
to education. It prevented the masses 
of the people from becoming instructed, 
by the taxes it kept upon knowledge, 
until hard fighting on our side dragged 
them off one by one. And tiis is the 
power which shelters itself by the 
throne, and which may drag the throne 
down with it in the struggle which is yet 
to come.” 
—- per -- 

CABLE RECEIPTS.—The Journal of the 

Telegraph publishes a table showing the 


average daily receipt of the Anglo-A meri- 


van, French-Atlantic, and Newfoundland 
telegraph companies, under the various 


tariffs, from the beginning of the opera- 
tion of the first cable, July 28, 1866, to Au- 
gust 1, 1878, and says: ‘‘Every reduction 
of the rates from $100 for twenty words, to 


$16 87 for ten words, was followed by an 
increase in the number of messages sent 
suflicient to maintain and even slightly 


$1 50 per word, and resulted in reducing 
the number of messages to 9 per cent., 
and increasing the receipts 23 per cent: 
One of the cables having been subse- 
quently repaired, and a new one laid, the 
i tariff was again reduced to $1 per word, 
‘causing a decrease of 34 per cent. in the 
‘receipts. The receipts in 1872 were 
larger than in any previous year, and 
ithe companies paid dividends of 12 per 
| cent.,but the serious breakages since have 
|demonstrated that the dividends should 
‘have been less, and a larger sum put to 
| reserve. 

| —_——- —_ o-—s—S 

| THE REPUBLICAN PARTY _ stands 
| squarely on the following platform : 


| Opposition to the back-pay legislation. 


Opposition to all monopolies that tend 
|to oppress labor or interfere with the 
| rights of the people. 
| Opposition to the Lobby and all other 
| influences which tend to corrupt or inter- 

fere with honest legislation. 

Opposition to further land grants, ex- 


augment the receipts. The decrease to | cept for educational purposes or imme- 
$10, however, was followed by a loss of | diate settlement. 


23 per cent. in receipts, while a further 


Opposition to anything that ‘tends to 


reduction to $7 50, coupled with the in-/|extravagance or corruption in the ad- 
crease in the traflic, caused by the war | ministration of the Government. 
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THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY, ETC. 





THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY have 
already throughout the country 6,903 sub- 
ordinate granges. On the 4th October. 
1873, the number in the several States 
given stood as follows: 


Alabama, 94; Arkansas, 61; California, 
75; Florida, 10; Georgia, 213; Illinois, 
652 ; Indiana, 421; Iowa, 1 $11; Kansas, 
577; Kentuc ky, 9: Louisiana, 34; Mary- 
land, 2: Massachusetts, 5; Michigan, 81; 
Minnesota, 358; Mississippi, 362; Mis- 
souri, 872; Nebraska, 327; New Hamp- 
shire, 4; New Jersey, 9; New York, 11; 
North Carolina, 96 ; Ohio, 147; Oregon, 
35; Pennsylvania, 26; South Carolina, 
161; Tennessee, 158; Texas, 23; Ver. 
mont, 27; Virginia, 3; West Virginia, 
16; Wisconsin, 209; Colorado, 2; Da- 
kota, 20; Washington, 5; Canada, 8. 


To COLLECTORS OF CusToms.—The 
Secretary of the Treasury has issued the 
following circular, bearing date October 
3, 1873: 


The Sublime Porte has requested the 
Government of the United States to give 
public notice to American shipmasters 
sailing for any port of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, that the bills of health of their re- 
spective vessels must be vised by the 
Ottoman consulsat the ports of departure 
of such vessels in the United States, or 
that, on arriving in Ottoman waters, the 
ships will be subjected to quarantine in 
the same manner as though they carried 
foul bills of health. 

You are requested to bring the matter 
to the attention of the masters of all ves- 
sels clearing from your port for any place 
in the Ottoman Empire. 





MEN who refuse to take part in the 
primary meetings have no right to com- 
plain if incompetent and unworthy men 
are selected for office. The only way to 
keep rascals out of office is to nominate 
good men, and this can only be done by 
the prompt attendance of the honest men 
of the party at the primary meeting. 
The first duty of a citizen should be the 
nomination of good men; the next, their 
election and support. 





A FOUNTAIN of water cannot be purer 
than its source, so the laws which govern 
a community must partake of the charac- 
ter of those who framed them. If we de- 
mand good laws, we must elect good men 














to make them. If we desire their impar. 
tial execution, we must elect men who 
are above reproach ; whose integrity 
has been tried, and whose sense of jus- 
tice cannot be influenced by bribes or 
threats. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ae STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24, 1873, 

On the petition of ALBERT F. JOHNSON, 
of Parkville, New York, praying for the ex. 
tension of a patent granted to him on the 24th 
day of January, 1860, for an improvement in 
Sewing Machines: 

It is ordered that the testimony in the case 
be closed on the 28d day of December next; 
that the time for filing arguments and the Ex. 
aminer’s report be limited to the 2d day of 
January next, and that said petition be heard 
on the 7th day of January next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

D. M. LEGGETT, 


0¢25-w3t Commissioner, 





| cial STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
W AB8HINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17, 1873, 

On the petition of ABRAHAM DENNY and 
EDWARD M. DENNY, of Waterford, Ireland, 
praying for the extension of a patent granted 
to them on the 23d day of October, 1860, and 
patented in England on the 2u day of Feb- 
ruary, 1:60, for an improvement in Apparatus 
for Singeing Pigs: 

It is ordered that the testimony in the ease 
be closed on the 30th day of December next; 
that the time for filing arguments and the 
Examiner’s report be limited to the 9th day of 
January next, and that said petition be heard 
on the 4th day of January next. 

Any person May oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGETT, 


oc2 )-w3t Commissioner. 





| alae STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. U., Oct. 3, 1873. 

On the petition of B. B. HAWSE, of Morris- 
town, Vermont, praying for the extension of a 
patent granted to him on the 3d day of Janu- 
ary, 1860, for an Improvement in CLOTHES 
DisYERS: 

It is ordered that the testimony in the case 
be closed on the 2d day of December next, that 
the time for filing arguments and the ibxami- 
ner’s report be limited to the 12th day of De- 
cember next, and thatsaid petition be heard on 
the 17th day of December next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 

M. D. LEGGETT, Commissioner. 


| bea STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 6, 1873. 

On the petition of FRANCIS C. LOWTHROP, 
of Trenton, New Jersey, praying for the ex- 
tension of a patent granted to nim on the 3d 
day of January, 1860, for an improvement in 
PIVOT BEARINGS 

It is ordered that aie testimony in the case 
be closed on the 2d day of December next, that 
the time for filing arguments and the msamin- 
er’s report be limited to the 12th day of Decem- 
ber next, and that said petition be heard on 
the 17th day of December next. 

Any person may oppose this extension. 


M. D. LEGGETT, Commissioner. 
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